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PART  IV. 

VIII. 

It  was  Ion"  after  nightfall ;  the  rear  of  the  hall 
was  but  dimly  lighted,  and  the  crowd  flowed  out 
slowly.  The  ushers  offered  with  humane  readiness 
to  take  us  out  by  a  private  passage ;  but  Marion 
wanted  to  embrace  her  husband,  and  drew  me  with 
such  force,  that  I  was  obliged  to  follow  her.  When 
we  reached  the  courtyara,  the  condemned  were 
just  entering  it  by  another  door,  surrounded  by 
gendarmes.  Marion  burst  through  the  throng  and 
threw  herself  on  her  husband’s  neck.  As  he  was 
handcuffed,  and  was  near  sinking  under^the  tumult  of 
his  emotion,  an  old  brigadier  of  gendarmery  held 
him  up,  on  whose  mustache  there  fell  great  tears. 

The  mother  likewise  came  tottering  up  to  em¬ 
brace  her  children ;  but  M.  Jourdan  stopped  her, 
calling  out  to  me  to  bring  away  Marion.  He  had 
trouble  enough  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  better 
to  go  to  the  prison  and  avoid  the  crowd.  At  this 
juncture  came  an  usher  bringing  similar  counsels 
from  the  judge-president.  He  was  ordered  to  in¬ 
form  the  family  that  every  access  to  the  prisoners 
would  be  allowed  them,  and  that,  if  they  decided 
to  sign  a  petition  for  mercy,  it  would  be  counter¬ 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  tribunal. 

We  returned  by  side  streets,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
multitude.  Being  come  into  the  chamber,  the 
father  sank  on  his  knees,  the  two  women  also 
kneeling  behind  him,  and  recited  aloud  the  De 
Profundiit,  the  women  responding  at  each  verse. 
When  the  prayer  was  ended,  Marion  rose  and  told 
me  she  was  going  to  help  her  mother-in-law  to 
bed;  for  her  father  and  herself,  they  should  pass 
the  night  in  prayer ;  then,  grasping  my  hand,  she 
added,  “Perhaps  they  will  let  you  in  this  even- 
ing.” 

I  understood  her,  and  left  immediately.  I  could 
not  speak  for  the  choking  in  my  throat.  And  be- 
rides,  what  was  there  for  me  to  say  to  them  ?  I 
walked  on  to  the  jail,  in  the  snow  and  bareheaded. 
The  icy  coldness  of  the  night  somewhat  helped  to 
calm  the  fever  of  mv  blood.  The  concierge  let  me 
in  immediately,  telling  me  that  M.  Jouroan  was 
with  them. 


Under  the  control  of  one  fi.xed  idea,  I  cried  out 
as  1  entered,  “  Well,  have  you  signed  your  ap¬ 
peal  ?  ”  They  sat  motionless,  with  flushed  faces, 
theii’  eyes  staring  on  vacancy,  and  made  no  re¬ 
sponse. 

“  Talk  to  them,’  ’sidd  M.  Jourdan,  in  a  tone  that 
startled  me. 

Turning  my  eyes  to  him,  I  saw  that  he  was 
weeping. 

“  For  more  than  an  hour  here  I  have  been  begging 
them  to  appeal,”  he  said.  “  This  appeal  will  give 
us  several  months ;  much  can  be  done  with  time. 
If  some  one  of  the  band  should  be  caught,  it  would 
be  enough  to  make  their  innocenife  evident.  For 
that  I  believe  in,”  he  broke  out  e.xcitedly,  rising  at 
the  same  time ;  “  my  faith  in  it  is  now  invincible  ; 
and  if  they  die  they  take  with  them  my  peace  of 
mind  forever.  But  you  see  them  just  as  they  have 
been  since  the  sentence,  immovable  as  statues.  1. 
have  begged,  supplicated,  been  on  my  knees  before 
them.  I  have  talked  to  them  of  their  father  and  of 
their  mother,  of  the  wife  of  Jean  Louis,  and  of  my¬ 
self  ;  I  have  plied  every  ailment  imaginable ;  — 
nothing  moves  them.”  'fiien,  turning  towards 
them  and  giving  the  younger  of  the  brothers  a  vigor¬ 
ous  shake,  “  Why,  you  unhappy  wretch,  this  is  a 
crime  you  are  committing  here  I  ”  and  next,  with 
an  instant  change  of  sentiment,  he  said,  “  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  your  father’s  and  your 
mother’s  sake  I  pitv  for  my  sake  —  ”  And  he 
kissed  his  head  andliands,  which  he  wet  with  tears. 
And  so  that  indescribable  scene  of  passionate  dis¬ 
may  and  pity  went  on.  At  last  Yvonic  rose  from 
his  scat. 

“  There  is  no  justice,”  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
“  It  is  better  to  die  soon.” 

We  obtained  no  other  words.  They  came  to  tell 
us  we  must  leave  for  the  night.  Then  Jean  Louis 
spoke  in  a  whisper,  asking  me,  “  What  is  she  do¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“  She  is  counting  on  your  making  an  appeal,”  I 
answered.  “  It  will  be  the  death-blow  of  all  there  if 
you  keep  to  your  obstinacy.” 

“  God’s  will  be  done !  ”*  he  said ;  “  my  mind  is 
made  up.”  ' 

When  I  found  myself  in  the  street  with  M. 
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Jourdan,  it  seemed  as  though  my  brmn  were  reel¬ 
ing.  He  gave  me  an  appointment  for  eight  o’clock 
the  next  morning. 

We  had  resolved  to  return  to  the  prison  at  an 
early  hour,  and  bring  there  with  us  aU  the  family, 
in  hopes  to  obtain  our  permission  of  free  action. 
We  found  the  father  and  daughter  seated  on  stools 
before  the  dead  ashes  of  a  fire  they  gave  no  heed  to 
relighting.  They  had  s{)ent  the  night  there,  mo- 
tiomess  and  silent.  The  father  rose  and  came  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  M.  Jourdan.  “  Do  not  thank 
me  yet,  Nayl,”  he  said ;  “  I  have  not  done  with  the 
case.  I  hope  that  I  shall  save  them ;  but  they 
must  help  me.”  There  was  no  break  in  the  settled 
loom  of  the  old  man’s  countenance,  and  I  saw  that 
e  had  no  hope.  “  The  old  wife  is  going  mad,”  he 
said  to  us  witn  an  air  of  helpless  distress.  And  I 

[>resently  learned  from  Marion  that  her  motber-in- 
aw  really  appeared  to  have  become  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing  around  her.  For  her  part, 
Marion  was  active  and  resolute ;  and  one  coula  see 
that  hope  survived  in  her,  and  with  it  a  firm  pur¬ 
pose  to  will  and  do. 

When  she  was  sufiiciently  possessed  of  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  preceding  night  by  our  report, 
and  we  spoke  to  her  of  trying  to  move  the  brothers, 

“  It  is  of  no  use,”  she  said,  “  since  their  minds  are 
made  up.  But  if  the  judge  himself  told  them  they 
^«ught  to  appeal,  that  might  make  a  difierence.” 
Here  was  a  ^sh  of  light  for  us.  These  few  words 
let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  persistence  of  the  three 
men,  who  no  longer  believed  in  human  justice  and 
no  longer  desir^  to  dispute  their  life,  partly  from 
desmdr,  partly  from  disgust. 

We  repaired  with  all  speed  to  the  Royal  Attor¬ 
ney.  “  nTiat  do  you  wish  ?  ”  he  asked  of  M. 
Jourdan.  “  I  will  do  everj’thing  in  my  power  to 
aid  your  efforts.  Although  the  sentence  is  just, 
the  thought  of  seeing  these  three,  whose  uves 
were  hitherto  mire,  <^ng  thus  in  the  prime  of 
their  young  ma^ood  most  painfully  shocks  me.  I 
cannot  sign  the  petition  for  mercy ;  but,  when  my 
report  is  called  for,  I  can  tell  you  in  advance  that 
it  will  be  favorable  to  a  commutation.” 

“  A  petition  fear  mercy  I  ”  exclaimed  Jourdan, 
“  why,  sir,  they  will  not  even  appeal  1  They  want  to 
die,  ul  three ;  they  don’t  listen  to  us,  they  don’t  lis¬ 
ten  to  their  parents.  But,  M.  Hervo,”  he  went  on 
to  say,  “  we  aife  no  longer  in  the  court-room ;  I  am 
not  making  a  pleading  here.  You  see  before  you  an 
old  friend.  You  know  that  he  is  honest ;  you  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  has  common  sense.  Mark  now  what  I 
am  ^ing  to  tell  yon :  they  are  ^Itlcss,  all  three  I  ” 
Ire  uttered  the  last  words  with  the  emphasis  of 
deep  conviction,  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as 
he  spoke.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  Hervo  attempted 
to  resume  the  argument  he  had  addressed  to  the 
court ;  Jourdan  interrupted,  and  with  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  animation  and  an  eloquence  that  I  have  never 
hcara  since  fixim  any  mouth,  he  began  a  pleading, 
of  which  the  effect  was  irresistible.  He  spoke  of 
the  confidential  communications  he  had  received 
and  his  visits  to  the  prison,  entering  into  the  fullest 
detail  and  showing  the  integrity  and  heroism  of 
those  three  noble  souls.  It  was  not  a  tndn  of  rea¬ 
soning  that  would  have  succeeded  with  a  bench  of 
judges ;  but  there,  at  that  solemn  hour,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  yield  to  the  empire  of  this  ardent 
elotroence  and  absolute  conviction. 

^  Hervo  was  moved  at  first,  then  shaken.  His 
scruples  were  awakened ;  and  as  soon  as  there  was 
a  doubt  in  his  mind,  he  became  more  eager  than 


M.  .Jourdan  himself  to  obtain  a  diH;laration  of  ap¬ 
peal.  Hardly  had  his  friend  done  speaking,  than 
we  saw  him  prepiared  to  go  out;  we  fmlowed 
rather  than  accompanied  him.  From  time  to  time 
on  the  way,  he  stopped  to  ask  us  a  rapid  question. 
We  had  an  answer  always  ready.  lie  was  not  per¬ 
suaded,  however,  but  he  doubted ;  and  for  his  ten¬ 
der  conscience  doubt  in  such  a  matter  was  the 
beginning  of  remorse. 

We  found  the  prisoners  still  together,  for  M. 
Hervo  had  requested  this  consolation  to  be  allowed 
them.  His  first  words  on  entering  were,  “  I  am 
come  to  tell  you  that  M.  Jourdan  alanns  me.  I 
conducted  your  prosecution  with  a  quiet  conscience ; 
but  this  morning  I  am  startled.  If  you  are  guiltless, 
you  must  not  go  to  the  scaffold ;  it  would  be  making 
me  answerable  to  God  for  your  death.  During 
twenty  years  of  official  life  I  have  been  ruled  by 
the  sole  desire  of  firmly  and  strictly  fulfilling  my 
duty.  Hitherto  I  have  been  at  peace  with  myself. 
The  thought  of  a  judiciary  error  makes  me  tremble.  1 
—  Jourdan,  draw  up  the  form.  Ah,  you  have  it  with 
you  ?  Give  me  a  pen.  Sign,”  he  said  to  Yvonic, 
with  an  air  full  of  dignity  and  authority.  Yvonic 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  The  language  and 
bearing  of  this  upright  man  had  reconciled  him 
with  society.  He  had  come  to  understand  that 
justice  might  make  mistakes,  but  that  there  was  a 
justice.  He  was  the  one  who  was  to  be  a  priest, 
and  although  be  was  not  the  oldest  he  had  a  certain 
authority  over  the  whole  family.  His  two  brothers 
signed  after  him.  Hardly  was  the  act  completed 
than  they  became  different  men.  Their  stubborn 
mood  of  suppressed  defiance  gave  way  to  anxiety 
and  discouragement.  M.  Hervo  had  left  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  signing.  We  did  all  we  could  to 
revive  their  courage. 

“  But  everything  is  against  us,”  they  complained. 
“We  shall  be  condemned  over  again ;  all  we  have 
gained  is  a  lengthening  out  of  our  death  agony.” 

In  those  first  moments  we  could  not  share  their 
despondepey.  Happy  at  having  overcome  the  ob¬ 
stacle  that  arrested  us,  we  indulged  in  that  feeling 
of  release  that  always  follows  a  success  of  this  kind ; 
but  the  following  days  hope  left  us  also. 

The  judgment  was  set  aside  for  some  defect  of 
form  which  I  have  forgotten.  We  rejoiced  at  it  as  a 
respite,  without  any  of  us  daring  to  think  of  the 
future.  Marion  was  admirable,  dividing  her  life 
between  the  poor  crazed  mother,  the  old  father,  and 
her  husband;  always  busy,  as  diligent  in  her  at¬ 
tentions  to  everybody  as  in  the  better  days,  con¬ 
cealing  her  secret  troubles,  and  never  giving  up  to 
despair. 

I  had  been  with  her  to  Saint  Allouestre,  Kerdro- 

fuen,  and  Bignan.  We  interrogated  everybody. 

Iverywhere  we  met  with  the  most  lively  sympathies, 
but  no  testimony,  no  word,  no  fact  that  could  change 
the  character  of  the  prosecution  and  authorize  ns 
to  hope.  .  We  went  a  second  time  to  Bignan  after 
the  apped  was  granted ;  but  on  this  second  iourney 
we  felt  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  changed, 
a  fortnight  before  they  saw  only  our  misfortune  and 
unanimously  judged  it  to  be  irremediable.  Now 
that  a  new  trial  must-  take  place,  they  were  no 
longer  occupied  with  the  condemned  alone;  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  saving  the  others.  Had  not 
Marion  herself  obeyed  a  similar  sentiment,  when 
she  told  her  husband  in  open  court,  “  Rather  die 
than  turn  informer  ”  ?  They  reminded  her  of  these 
noble  words  while  loading  her  with  praises  tl^ 
were  now  so  many  deadly  Mows.  The  great  politi- 
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the  provisions  of  the  will,  so  momentous  to  Katie 
and  me. 

There  was  a  will,  however;  that  far  was  certain. 
A  kind  of  wild  hope,  which  had  been  kindled  in 

K  breast,  was  nuite  quenched  by  the  visit  from 
.  Snape.  I  lelt  myself  sinkinjx  into  a  gloomy 
depression,  which  appeared  exceedingly  ominous  to 
me.  For  three  or  four  hours  I  brooded  despondently 
over  the  fact  that  there  was  a  will,  scarcely  allowing 
myself  to  cherish  a  spark  of  hope  that  Katie  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  it ;  for  how  often  does  a  rich  man  leave 
his  money  to  the  poorest  of  his  kindred  ?  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  occupy  my  mind.  My  mother  and  sisters 
sat  weeping  in  my  father’s  darkened  and  silent 
room.  All  the  windows  in  our  house  had  the  cur¬ 
tains  drawn.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  the  last  day  of  September,  and  that  the  money- 
order  account,  which  was  made  up  quarterly,  ought 
to  Ije  balanced,  and  sent  up  to  London  by  that 
night’s  mail.  Glad  of  anything  to  work  at,  I  went 
down  stairs  to  the  inner  office,  found  the  necessary 
fonns,  and  set  myself  steadily  to  the  task. 

I  had  iust  completed  it,  and  folded  up  my  balance- 
sheet,  when  I  heard  a  footstep  and  voice  in  the  out¬ 
er  office,  both  loud,  and  of  a  kind  to  arrest  atten¬ 
tion.  They  belonged  to  one  of  Snape’s  clerks,  who 
had  come  in  to  pmst  his  master’s  letter. 

“  Look  here,”  he  said ;  “  I  was  to  see  you  take 
this  one  straight  in  to  Mr.  Slaney ;  it ’s  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  be  left  here  with  ordinary  letters.  It ’s  old 
Lawrence’s  will,  I  ^ess.  By  George !  I  only  wish 
that  name  was  inside  of  it.” 

It  was  brought  in  to  me  immediately,  and  placed 
before  me  on  the  counter.  I  did  not  touch  it,  but 
there  it  lay,  a  long  narrow  packet,  not  over-large  or 
bulky,  yet  containing  the  whole  of  Kate’s  future  and 
mine. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  sat  before  it,  fascinated, 
perfectly  spellbound ;  my  eyes  riveted  upon  it,  as 
if  they  could  see  through  the  thick  cover,  and  read 
the  momentous  lines  within.  I  never  touched  it 
with  my  finger  even.  I  felt  as  if  I  no  more  dare  do 
that  than  I  would  have  dared  to  tease  and  arouse 
some  deadly  serpent.  I  am  conscious,  however, 
that  not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  of  opening  it  ever 
crossed  my  mind.  At  last  I  felt  a  warm  smooth  lit¬ 
tle  hand  laid  upon  mine,  and  Katie’s  voice  whispered 
close  to  my  ear.  “  What  is  it  you  ’re  staring  at, 
Harr}'  ?  ” 

There  was,  of  course,  an  entrance  into  this  inner 
office  from  the  house,  and  Katie  had  stolen  in 
several  times  before,  when  I  was  alone,  and  had 
always  spoken  in  the  lowest  of  whispers,  lest  the 
clerks  in  the  office  beyond  should  overhear  her; 
yet  I  started  nervously  at  the  sound  of  her  voice 
and  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
repeat  her  question  before  I  seemed  to  comprehend 
it. 

“  That  is  your  uncle’s  will,”  I  answered. 

Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  there  was  a  strange 
look  in  them,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  —  an 
uneasy,  troubled,  almost  sly  expression.  She  had 
been  crying  until  they  were  red,  and  appeared 
smaller  than  usual  under  their  swollen  lids.  She 
dropped  her  eyelids  hurriedly,  and  then  she  whis¬ 
pered  again, — 

“  If  there  had  been  no  will  ?  ” 

I  answered  her  as  if  that  were  a  question,  but 
afterwards  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  but  an  in¬ 
voluntary  utterance  of  her  wish. 

“Your  father  would  have  been  heir-at-law, 
Katie,”  I  replied,  “  and  you  a  great  heiress.” 


As  I  was  speaking,  an  alarmed  and  hurried  voice 
called  loudly  for  me  from  the  interior  of  the  house, 

—  a  voice  so  urgent,  and  strung  to  such  a  pitch  of 
terror,  that  it  drove  every  thought  of  anything  else 
out  of  my  mind.  At  two  or  three  bounds  I  sprang  up  | 
the  staircase,  and  into  my  father’s  bedroom,  where 
every  one  was  in  confusion  and  dismay.  Some 
crisis  of  his  sudden  attack  had  come  on,  and  he  was 
to  all  appearance  in  the  agonies  of  death.  A  fHend- 
ship,  too  rare  between  father  and  son,  existed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  me,  —  a  very' close  friendship,  which 
had  grown  with  my  growth  from  boyhood.  To  lose 
him  would  be  to  lose  half  my  life.  I  did  not  ^ve  a 
thought  to  my  official  duties ;  the  Queen’s  mail  was 
notlung  to  me ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
night  I  never  left  my  father’s  side. 

The  next  morning  he  was  pronounced  to  be  out 
of  immediate  danger,  though  he  continued  speech¬ 
less,  and  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  our  presence. 
By  dint  of  persevering  entreaty,  my  mother  persuad¬ 
ed  me  to  go  and  lie  down,  when  I  fell  into  one  of 
those  utter  and  awful  lethargies,  deeper  and  more 
deathlike  than  sleep,  which  now  and  then  seem  to 
come  to  obliterate  anv  impression  stamped  too  deep¬ 
ly  upon  the  brain.  When  I  awoke  I  felt  calm  and 
strong  again.  Katie  was  in  the  house,  and  she  and 
my  sister  lavished  upon  me  those  trivial  feminine 
attentions  so  inexpressibly  soothing  after  any  great 
emotion,  when  one  is  suffering  from  the  languor 
which  usually  follows  it. 

When  the  hour  for  making  up  the  mail  arrived,  I 
went  down  into  the  office,  and  made  some  slight  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  how  the  clerks  had  managed  the  work 
tne  evening  before.  They  had  been  late,  of  course ; 
but  the  mail-coach  —  there  was  no  railway  near 
Thombnr}’  then  —  had  waited  for  them  to  complete 
their  evening’s  despatch,  and  they  believed  every¬ 
thing  had  gone  off  as  well  as  usual. 

But  the  return  mail  proved  that  everything  had  not 
gone  off  as  well  as  usual.  Our  mail,  leaving  Thom- 
bury  at  8  p.  m.,  reached  the  London  office  about  noon 
the  next  day;  and  the  return  mail,  not  quitting 
London  until  eight  o’clock  of  the  following  morning, 
threw  the  arrival  of  the  answers  to  correspondence 
to  the  fourth  morning.  On  the  fourth  day  after  old 
Lawrence’s  death,  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
all  parties,  there  appeared  no  reply  to  Mr.  Snape’s 
communication  to  Mr.  Grey,  which  had  been  en¬ 
closed  with  the  will,  and  in  which  he  desired  to  be 
immediately  acquainted  with  any  instructions  left 
by  the  deceased  in  regard  to  his  funeral.  The  next 
London  mail  was  waited  for,  but  there  was  still  no 
letter;  and  then  the  interment  necessarily  took 
place,  while  the  solicitor  addressed  a  second  com¬ 
munication  to  the  executor. 

I  awaited,  with  the  keenest  anxiety,  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Grey  or  his  reply,  and  all  the  town  was  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation.  The  relatives  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  meet  one  another,  and  discuss  the  will  in  all 
its  possibilities.  There  was  a  wistful  look  about 
Katie’s  face.  It  was  nine  days  now  since  old  Law-  ' 
rence’s  death,  but  the  wonder,  instead  of  dring  out, 
was  growing  greater  every  day.  Why  did  not  the 
executor  come  to  satisfy  the  general  cmiositv,  and 
set  the  general  mind  at  ease  ?  The  mail-bags 
reached  Thornbury  about  midnight,  and  were  or¬ 
dinarily  deposited  in  the  office  to  await  the  appoint¬ 
ed  hour  for  opening  them  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
which  was  considered  quite  early  enough  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  public.  But  upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  Snape  spent  the  evening  with  me,  and  when  the 
mail  arrivea,  he  and  I  went  down  alone  into  the 
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quiet  office,  where  I  picked  out  the  London  bag, 
opened  it,  took  out  the  bundles  of  letters,  ran  my 
enger  fibers  and  eyes  over  them,  until  I  came  to 
the  one  I  was  in  search  of,  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  lawyer. 

'Diere  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  hour  and  place, 
only  the  clock  ticking  off  the  seconds  as  evenly  as  if 
Douing  was  happening.  I  watched  Mr.  Snape’s 
ffioe  hungrilv,  as  if  it  would  reflect  and  disclose  what 
be  was  reading.  The  letter  was  brief,  but  he  read 
it  over  twice.  It  seemed  a  very  long  pause  of  sus¬ 
pense  to  me,  yet  I  suppose  three  minutes  had  scarce¬ 
ly  passed. 

“  He  says  he  has  never  heard  of  old  Lawrence’s 
death  I  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Snape  at  length ;  “  he  knows 
nothing  about  his  will  —  has  never  received  it  I  ” 

“  Never  received  it  I  ”  I  repeated,  “  not  received  it  I 
But  1  could  take  my  oath  it  went  from  this  office." 

“  Did  you  see  it  go  into  the  bag  yourself  ?  ’’  asked 
Mr.  Snape. 

I  hesitated  a  minute  or  two,  for  that  deep,  lethar¬ 
gic  sleep  I  spoke  of  had  dimmed  my  recollections 
«  that  night.  I  remembered  it  was  the  night  I  had 
left  the  two  under^lerks  to  do  all  the  work  alone, 
while  I  was  watching  beside  my  ffither ;  but  I  re¬ 
called  also  the  exact  spot  where  1  had  left  the  wiU 
on  the  counter,  reared  up  agfunst  the  folded  money- 
order  account,  which  had  teen  duly  acknowledged 
as  received.  If  one  had  gone  safely,  why  not  the 
other? 

“  No,”  I  answered,  after  that  long  pause ;  “  I  took 
it  in,  and  left  it  here  on  the  counter ;  but  the  clerks 
did  the  work  that  evening.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  overlook  it.  Besides,  we  should  have 
found  it  the  next  day  if  it  had  been  left  behind ;  and 
I  should  certainly  have  informed  you  of  the  irregu¬ 
larity.  No.  It  munt  have  gone  ^m  here.” 

So  said  the  elder  clerk,  when  we  questioned  him 
in  the  morning.  He  could  not  positively  swear  to 


it,  because  they  had  been  hurried  and  flurried  over 
their  work;  but  he  was  quite  sure  it  must  have 
gone,  if  it  had  been  on  the  counter  as  I  described, 
^e  other  clerk,  who  had  taken  it  in,  and  knew  it 
to  be  old  Lawrence’s  will,  had  not  made  up  the 
London  bag,  or  he  would  have  taken  special  notice 
of  it,  and  would  have  been  able  to  swear  to  it.  Still, 
both  of  them  were  very  positive  that  it  had  not  teen 
left  behind ;  though  it  ought  have  got  into  the  wrong 
bag,  and  been  missent. 

“  I  ’ll  go  up  to  London  by  to-night’s  mail,”  said 
Mr.  Snape. 

Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  tlie  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  document ;  for  a  journey  to  London  by 
coach,  occupying  sixteen  hours  at  the  swiftest,  was 
not  undertaaen  for  a  trifle.  The  anxiety  which  had 
been  devouring  me  was  now  sharpened  to  a  keener 
point ;  but  both  Mr.  Snape  and  I  wished  to  keep  the 
affur  quiet  as  long  as  possible,  and  I  said  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one,  my  father  being  still  too  ill  to 
have  it  confidra  to  him.  As  for  the  clerks,  both 
being  unmarried  men,  there  was  little  danger  of 
their  telling  tales  out  of  school,  after  being  once 
warned  to  keep  it  to  themselves  for  the  present. 

But  the  anxiety  I  had  suffered  before  was  secur¬ 
ity  itself  compart  with  my  consternation  and  dis¬ 
quietude  when  Mr.  Snape  returned,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Grey,  who  assertm  that  he  had  seen  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  of  the  packet  which  had  been  posted 
in  our  office.  There  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
of  that  last  circumstance.  The  clerk  who  received 
it  and  I  myself  were  compelled  to  admit  that  it 
had  been  safely  deposited  with  us ;  but  no  trace  of 


it  could  be  found  beyond  that.  Both  Snape  and 
Grey  had  been  to  the  General  Post-Office  to  make 
inquiries  there,  but  nothing  was  known  of  it.  The 
whole  onus  of  the  disappearance  rested  upon  our 
office,  and  the  three  persons  within  it. 

It  was  simply  impossible  to  keep  the  mysterious 
loss  of  old  Lawrence’s  will  any  longer  a  secret. 
The  relatives  were  ready  to  pull  Mr.  Grey  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  he  showed  his  face  in  the  town.  Was  it 
not  shameful,  scandalous,  that  a  fortnight  had  al¬ 
ready  dragged  by,  and  no  one  knew  how  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  money  —  for  rumors  ssud  tne  old 
man’s  wealth  was  no  less  —  bad  teen  bequeathed  ? 
With  real  reluctance  Grey  made  known  the  facta 
There  had  teen  a  will ;  he  and  the  postmaster  were 
executors ;  it  had  been  posted  for  hun  on  the  night 
after  old  Lawrence’s  death,  and  nothing  more  was 
known  about  it. 

The  excitement  in  the  town  was  tenfold,  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  greater  now  than  on  the  occasion  of  the 
testator’s  sudden  death.  Our  post-office  was  be¬ 
sieged,  and  the  clerks  plied  with  questions,  while  1 
kept  myself  safely  out  of  sight  in  the  inner  office, 
brooding  in  perplexity  over  the  singular  occurrence. 

I  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
packet  must  have  slipped  into  a  wrong  bag,  and  so 
been  missent.  Of  course  there  were  worrying  in- 

Juiries  made  by  the  London  authorities,  to  which 
could  give  no  other  reply  than  this  supposition. 
The  affair  was  of  such  importance  that  official  cir¬ 
culars  were  despatched  to  most  of  the  offices  in  the 
kingdom,  requiring  any  information  concerning  any 
missent  letters ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
a  handsome  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  missing  document. 

About  five  weeks  after  old  Lawrence’s  death  1 
received  a  summons  to  present  myself  before  the 
surveyor  of  the  district,  a  Mr.  Talbot,  who  lived 
sixteen  miles  or  so  from  Thombury.  He,  too,  was 
an  old  friend  of  our  family,  and  hs^  assisted  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  post-office  for  my  father.  He  was  one 
of  those  jovial,  courteous  old  gentlemen  of  a  past 
generation,  who  liked  to  make  his  own,  and  every 
one’s  life  as  easy  and  agreeable  as  possible,  and 
who  had  somewhat  of  an  aristocratic  contempt  for 
the  exacting  public,  —  far  less  exacting  then  than 
now.  I  received  a  cordial  greeting  liom  him,  was 
set  down  to  a  good  dinner,  and  forbidden  to  speak 
of  business  until  he  began,  which  he  did  over  our 
wine. 

“  Now,  Harry',  just  tell  me  all  about  it  as  shortly 
as  possible,”  said  Mr.  Talbot ;  and  I  obeyed  him. 

“  But  this  is  a  deuce  of  a  mess  1  ”  he  exclaimed, 
when  I  had  finished.  “  The  will  must  be  found,  sir. 
The  authorities  insist  upon  it,  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  consequences  if  there  is  much  longer  delay. 
Do  you  know  what  your  townsfolk  are  saying,  my 
bov  ?  ” 

ilis  manner  had  changed  from  consternation  to 
anger,  and  then  into  compassion,  as  he  spoke ;  but 
I  only'  looked  into  his  friendly  face  and  shook  my 
head  in  reply. 

“  They  say  just  this,”  he  continued,  “  neither 
more  nor  less,  —  that  the  will  is  in  your  own  pos¬ 
session.  They  say  you  are  going  to  marry  Parson 
Lawrence’s  only  daughter,  and  by  keeping  back 
the  will  you  expect  him  to  come  into  possession  of 
all  the  property.” 

“  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did,”  I  answered,  stam¬ 
mering  ;  for  this  phase  of  my  position  had  not  failed 
to  occur  to  me. 

“  A  confounded  fool,”  he  added  dryly ;  “  the  es- 
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tate  will  be  thrown  into  Chancery,  and  the  lawyers 
will  get  the  best  pickings  out  of  it.  Come,  Harry, 
we  are  old  fiiends ;  I  knew  you  when  you  were  a 
baby,  and  your  father  and  mother  years  before. 
You  might  tell  me  an^hing,  my  boy.” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  cned,  grasping  his  offered  hand, 
“but  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell.  I  swear  I  know 
no  more  about  the  will  than  you  do.” 

“  Could  anybody  else  know  of  its  being  in  vour 
o6Sce  besides  you  and  the  clerks  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Tal¬ 
bot. 

Strange  to  sajr,  —  so  strange  that  I  marvelled  at 
it  myselt, — until  that  moment  I  had  altogether  for¬ 
gotten,  or  it  had  been  kept  back  from  recurring  to 
my  memory,  that  Katie  had  been  with  me  when 
my  mother’s  agonized  voice  called  to  me.  Like 
some  vivid  revelation  made  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
Inrid  and  blinding,  came  back  the  position  in  which 
we  stood,  and  the  last  words  I  had  uttered.  The 
events  which  followed  had  been  so  hurried  and  en¬ 
grossing,  the  sleep  succeeding  to  them  so  exhaust¬ 
ing,  that  the  impression  must  have  been,  for  the 
time,  almost  obliterated.  It  returned  all  the  keener 
now ;  and  my  pulse  stood  still,  and  my  heart  sank 
heavily.  Katie  had  been  there ;  Katie  had  seen 
her  uncle’s  will ;  I  had  left  her  behind  me  in  the 
office  alone. 

I  answered  incoherently,  stammered,  contradicted 
myself,  and  at  last,  for  almost  the  only  time  in  my 
life,  fairly  burst  into  tears.  Never  did  a  poor,  weak 
wretch  appear  more  guilty  than  I  did.  My  friend 
—  for  he  was  truly  my  friend  —  urged  me,  implored 
of  me,  in  vain,  to  confess  all,  and  make  him  the 
confidant  of  my  temptations  and  my  fault ;  he  gave 
it  no  harsher  a  name.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
cast  a  suspicion  upon  Katie,  though,  as  I  came  to 
think  quietly  over  it  in  my  bedroom,  —  I  stayed  all 
night  at  Mr.  Talbot’s,  —  I  could  not  banish  firom 
me  the  dread  misriving  that  here  lay  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  I  said  to  myself  that  at  first  it 
would  be  nothing  but  a  girl’s  thoughtless  curiosity 
which  had  changed  into  shame  and  terror  upon 
fining  the  consequences  of  her  action;  and  that 
every  day  had  made  it  more  impossible  for  her  to 
own  her  fault.  Then  returned  powerfully  to  me 
the  fascination  the  mere  sight  of  the  will  had  exer¬ 
cised  over  me,  and  the  conjectures  which  had  rushed 
to  my  brain  as  I  sat  staring  at  it.  A  tenth  part  of 
such  a  temptation,  I  was  inclined  to  argue,  would 
be  too  strong  for  the  curiosity  of  a  woman,  especially 
a  woman  the  most  deeply  interested  in  its  contents. 
Yet  Katie  was  so  good,  so  simple-minded,  so  relig¬ 
ious  ;  should  I  be  forced  to  lose  my  faith  in  her  ? 
No ;  I  could  not  believe  her  capable'  of  a  dishonor¬ 
able  and  criminal  action.  Yet  where,  then,  was  the 
wiU? 

It  will  be  readily  credited  that  I  did  not  sleep 
that  night,  and  that  I  was  haggard  and  miserable- 
looking  in  the  morning.  'The  surveyor  made  a  last 
effort  to  gain  my  confidence,  and  my  agitated  re¬ 
serve  produced  upon  him  the  impression  that  I  was 
guilty.  The  last  sentence  he  uttered,  with  unusual 
sternness,  was  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  will  was 
speedily  found,  there  was  no  hope  of  my  retaining 
my  office,  even  if  my  father  kept  his,  being  shielded 
by  his  dangerous  illness  at  the  time. 

I  rode  homewards,  wretched  enough,  and  found 
Snape  awaiting  my  return.  Mr.  Grey  had  gone 
back  to  London,  after  staying  no  more  than  a  few 
days  in  Thombury. 

“  Nothing  discovered  yet  ?  ”  said  Snape. 

“  Nothing,”  I  answer^,  despondently.  “  If  there 


was,  you ’d  have  no  need  to  come  to  me.  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  let  you  know.” 

“  It  beats  everything  in  my  professional  experi¬ 
ence,”  he  continued. 

“  That ’s  no  satisfaction  to  me,”  I  smd,  in  a  testy 
tone ;  “  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  if  the 
will  docs  not  turn  up  at  all  ?  ” 

“  The  very  question  all  the  relatives  are  asking,” 
replied  Snape.  “  Mr.  Lawrence  drew  up  the  will 
himself,  gave  me  no  hint  of  its  contents,  and  has 
left  no  copy.  We  are,  every  one  of  us,  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  his  intentions.  We  cannot  proceed  as  if 
he  had  died  intestate ;  all  the  world  knows  he  did 
not ;  and  no  one  has  a  legal  right  to  touch  a  penny 
of  his  property.” 

“  Will  it  be  thrown  into  Chancery  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  There  will  be  nothing  else  for  it,  if  the  will  is 
not  found,”  he  said ;  “  and,  to  let  you  into  a  secret 
which  concerns  you,  some  of  the  relatives  are  talk¬ 
ing  of  a  prosecution  against  you.  But  I  ask  them, 
M^at  proof  have  you  that  Mr.  Henry  Slaney  has 
abstracted  this  document  ?  The  abstraction  of  anv 
letter  or  packet  from,  the  Post-Office  is  felony,  such 
letter  or  packet  being  the  property  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  during  its  transit,  and  the  penalty  is  penal 
servitude  or  transportation.  But  how  can  the 
felony  be  proved  ?  There  may  be  good  grounds  foe 
suspicion,  strong  presumptive  evidence,  —  his  own 
admission  of  having  received  the  document,  and  a 
sufficient  motive ;  but  there  is  no  positive  proof,  and 
could  be  no  positive  proof,  imless  it  was  found  in  his 
possession,  or  proved  to  have  been  in  his  possession, 
or  in  the  possession  of  some  individual  who  could 
only  have  received  it  fipom  him.” 

“  It ’s  a  pleasant  position  to  be  in,”  said  L  bitiiw 
at  my  nails  viciously,  which  is  no  habit  of  mine,” 
but  which  seemed  to  come  naturally  to  me  in  these 
circumstances. 

“  If  the  will  could  only  be  found,”  answered  Mr. 
Snape,  with  a  provoking  significance  of  tone,  “  all 
might  be  smoothed  over  even  now.” 

“  If  it  could  only  be  found  I  ”  I  said,  over  and 
over  again,  to  myself.  As  soon  as  the  solicitor  wav 
gone,  I  went  up  stairs  to  my  mother’s  usual  sitting- 
room.  My  father  had  that  morning  been  pro¬ 
nounced  well  enough  to  leave  his  room  for  a  few 
hours,  and  he  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  near  the 
fire,  with  a  faint  smile  upon  his  sunken  face,  which 
grew  stronger  when  he  saw  me.  It  was  a  little 
brightness  in  the  deepening  gloom  closing  around 
me,  and  I  forced  a  smile  to  my  own  lips. 

“  All  gmng  on  well  down  stairs,  Harry  ?  ”  he 
said. 

“  TVTiy  not  ?  ”  I  answered,  evasively,  “  why  not  ? 
'The  work  is  simple  enough.” 

He  was  easily  satisfi^  about  that,  but  not  so 
easily  about  myself.  What  had  I  been  over  to  Mr. 
Talbot  about  ?  What  made  me  look  so  pale  aad 
anxious?  Was  there  any  coolness  between  Katie 
and  me  ? 

“  She  is  a  girl  after  my  own  heart,”  said  my  fit- 
ther,  warmly,  “  a  perfect  treasure.  Don’t  you  let 
her  slip  through  your  finwrs,  Harrv.  By  the  by, 
now  we  are  alone,  tell  me  now  poor  Lawrence  mam 
his  will,  and  what  he  has  done  for  Katie,  —  some¬ 
thing  handsome,  I  hope  ?  Your  mother  would  not 
let  me  speak  about  it,  for  fear  of  excitement.” 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment  but  so  briefly  that  ho 
did  not  notiee  it 

“  The  will  cannot  be  found,”  I  said. 

“  Not  found  1  ”  he  repeated. 

“  Yes,”  I  continued,  hurriedly,  “  but  every  searA 
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is  being  made  for  it.  Snape  is  positive  that  there 
was  a  will  executed  a  few  months  ago,  but  all  he 
knows  of  its  contents  is,  that  you  and  Mr.  Grey  are 
the  executors.” 

“  Poor  Lawrence  1  ”  i  ighed  my  father.  “  Do  you 
t  dnk  they  have  searched  his  labonitor}'  well? 
It  is  not  unlikely  he  would  deposit  it  there,  in  his 
cabinet.  Tell  them  to  leave  no  comer  unsearched 
in  the  laboratory.” 

1  promised  to  do  so,  and  made  haste  to  get  away. 
In  the  drawing-room  I  found  Katie,  in  her  mourn¬ 
ing  dress  and  bonnet,  come  in  to  go  a  walk  with 
my  sisters,  who  luckily  had  just  started  off  before 
her  arrival.  She  adv'»nced  to  meet  me  with  both 
her  hands  stretched  out,  and  with  her  usual  frank, 
pleasant,  calm  smile  upon  her  face.  There  was  no 
one  there,  aad  I  stooped  down  to  kiss  her,  feeling 
myself  an  unhappy  guilty  wretch,  as  if  I  were  the 
culprit,  and  unworthy  to  lay  my  lips  upon  her 
smooth  fair  forehead,  which  grew  rosy  with  my 
kiss. 

“  Harry  1”  she  murmured  in  a  tone  of  remon¬ 
strance. 

“  I  tun  so  miserable,  Katie,”  said  I ;  and  on  Uie 
instant  I  resolved  to  lay  before  her  my  position,  to 
exaggerate  it  even,  to  paint  it  in  the  blackest  col¬ 
ors  ;  and  then  to  make  it  plain  to  her  tliat,  could 
the  will  be  found,  all  might  yet  be  explained  away, 
and  smoothed  over,  without  any  public  exposure. 
I  did  my  best,  and  acquitted  myself  so  well  tW  she 
shed  torrents  of  tears,  her  head  resting  upon  my 
shoulder ;  but  not  a  syllable  did  she  utter  which 
in  the  slightest  degree  muted  or  betrayed  that  she 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  missing  will. 

“  Katie,”  I  said,  when  I  had  exhausted  all  my 
eloquence,  “  you  understand  that  no  one  now  will 
come  into  possession  of  your  uncle’s  property  ?  ” 

“  No  one  1  ”  she  cried,  lifting  up  her  head,  and 
looking  eam^tly  in  my  face.  “  I  thought,  if  there 
was  no  will,  my  father  would  have  everything. 
You  said  he  was  heir-at-law,  and  I  should  be  a  great 
heiress.  It  will  not  signify  if  you  do  lose  your  sit¬ 
uation,  Harry ;  I  shall  have  enough  for  us  both ; 
and,  if  every  one  in  the  world  thought  you  guilty,  I 
should  know  you  were  innocent.” 

“  But  it  will  be  thrown  into  Chancery  instead  of 
coming  to  anybody,”  1  said,  a  cold,*  hard  feeling  to¬ 
wards  her  creeping  over  me. 

“  But  Chancery  could  do  nothing,  after  all,  but 
give  the  landed  property  to  my  father,”  she  persist¬ 
ed  ;  “  there  can  be  no  nearer  heir,  and  if  the  will 
is  lost,  it  is  the  same  as  there  being  no  will, — if 
Chancery  has  any  sense,”  she  added,  half  gayly. 

Veiy  heavy  indeed  grew  my  heart.  I  attempted 
again  to  impress  upon  her  the  position  in  which  her 
lather,  herself,  and  all  the  relatives  stood ;  but  she 
either  could  not  understand  it,  or  would  not  believe 
it.  If  it  came  to  the  worst,  she  answered,  they 
would  all  agree  to  some  arrangement  for  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  property,  and  her  fatber,  being  the  eldest, 
and  the  heir-at-law,  would  receive  the  largest  share. 
She  would  be  an  heiress,- and  why  need  I  fret  my¬ 
self  about  a  paltry  place  in  the  Post-Office  ? 

I  could  not,  for  the  very  life  of  me,  look  her  in 
the  face  and  say,  “Katie,  is  it  possible  that  you 
were  over-tempted,  and  took  the  will?”  Yet  I 
could  not  shake  oft  the  growing  conviedou  that  this 
was  the  truth.  I  despair  of  conveying  to  you  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  maddening  conffict  of  my 
feelings  diudng  the  next  few  weeks,  —  my  love  for 
Rate  Lawrence,  my  disappointment,  my  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  believe  her  innocent,  my  pity  for  her,  my 


close  vigilance  upon  every  word  and  glance  which 
fell  from  her,  my  terror  lest  the  truth  should  become 
known  to  any  one  else.  There  could  be  no  suspi¬ 
cion  of  her  in  any  heart  but  mine,  which  loved  her 
so  truly,  and  was  willing  to  endure  mistrust,  cold 
looks,  and  angry  insinuadons  for  her  sake,  yet 
which  every  day  was  growing  colder  towards  her, 
and  more  fall  of  severe  judgments  upon  her  crime. 
Expectadon  was  dying  away  in  the  town,  and  hope 
was  almost  dead  within  me. 

It  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  secret  any  longer 
from  my  father,  when  he  became  able  to  attend  tu 
business.  A  London  surveyor,  accompanied  by  a 
detective,  came  down  to  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly ;  but  tliey  could  learn  no  more  than  was 
already  generally  known.  It  was  a  severe  trouble 
to  my  father,  and  serious  conseiiuences  threatened 
him  in  smte  of  his  plea  of  sudden  and  dangerous 
illness.  Tlie  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  executmrs 
told  against  liim  with  the  strangers  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  affair;  for  they  appeared 
to  argue,  that  he  might  have  taken  possession  of  the 
will,  though  it  was  illegal  to  do  so  after  it  had  once 
been  posted,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  sup- 

fressed  it,  throwing  the  onus  of  the  loss  upon  the 
'ost-Office. 

When  nothing  could  be  discovered  by  the  survey¬ 
or  or  detective,  old  Lawrence’s  relatives  held  a 
family  meeting  to  consult  u]K>n  what  was  to  be  done. 
But  it  was  not  very  clear  what  the  law  would  per¬ 
mit  them  to  do  in  such  circumstances ;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  would  have  agreed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  if  he  had  died  intestate.  Every  lawyer  in 
Thornbury  had  given  some  opinion,  and  received  a 
fee  for  it,  upon  the  point;  but  nothing  was  clear 
and  certain. 

Those  were  the  most  miserable  three  months  that 
ever  passed  over  my  head.  The  changed  faces  of 
my  townsmen,  the  suspicion  attaching  to  me,  and 
the  near  prospect  of  ignominiously  losing  my  post, 
were  hard  to  bear.  But  the  deepening  conviction 
of  Katie’s  guilt,  and  my  gradually  decreasin!;  love 
for  her,  were  incomparably  harder.  She  did  not 
fail  to  foel  the  coldness  and  distrust  of  my  manner, 
and  being  a  girl  of  spirit  she  did  not  fail  to  mark 
the  change  by  a  corresponding  change  in  herself. 
I  pondered  over  such  questions  as  these,  —  how  was 
the  will  made,  and  what  hod  she  done  with  it? 
Had  she  destroyed  it  ?  Or  was  it  still  in  existence, 
to  be  discovered,  perhaps,  at  some  future  day  to 
work  a  just  judgment  upon  her  ?  However  it 
might  be,  I  knew  that  my  Katie  was  lost  to  me  for¬ 
ever  ;  yet  not  for  worlds  would  I  throw  upon  her 
the  burden  of  suspicion  which  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  me. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  came.  'There  had  been  a 
semi-official  letter  in  the  morning  from  Mr.  Talbot, 
intimating  that  the  people  of  Tbornbury  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  at  my  retaining  an  important  and  confi¬ 
dential  place  in  the  PosUOffice,  and  that  their 
complaints  were  about  to  be  noticed  firom  head¬ 
quarters.  My  father,  only  partially  recovered,  was 
very  low,  and  my  mother  and  sisters  cried  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  day.  I  found  myself,  as  usual,  in 
the  office  about  the  same  hour  in  the  evening  as 
when  old  Lawrence’s  will  was  brought  in  and  laid 
before  me  on  the  counter,  just  as  I  had  finished 
and  folded  up  the  quarterly  money-onler  account. 
Another  quarter  was  ended,  and  I  said,  with  some 
bitterness  of  tone,  “  that  there  could  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  me  making  up  the  account  once  again.” 
'The  forms  upon  which  they  were  drawn  out  were 
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kept  in  a  small  drawer  in  the  counter,  and  I  found 
them  packed  rather  tightly,  having  evidently  been 
pushed  in  in  some  haste  ana  confusion.  The  drawer 
would  only  open  with  a  sharp  jerk,  and  as  I  gave 
it,  1  heard  a  sound  of  something  falling  behind, 
while  the  drawer  came  out  in  my  hand.  1  stooped 
to  look  what  had  fallen,  and  —  you  will  have 
guessed  already  —  there  lay  old  Lawrence’s  will, 
looking  precisely  as  it  had  done  when  it  lay  on  the 
counter  l>efore  me,  directed  to  “  R.  Grey,  £sq.,  Mi¬ 
tre  Buildings,  The  Temple,  London.” 

I  gave  a  great  shout,  which  made  my  father 
spring  up  from  his  desk,  and  I  fell  down  on  my 
knees  before  the  empty  space  where  the  drawer  had 
been,  scarcely  able  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  touch 
the  will.  Ilow  it  had  got  there  was  plain  enough 
to  me.  I  had  left  it  lying  amongst  the  forms,  which 
were  not  unlike  it  in  shape  and  size,  and  the  clerks, 
coming  in  to  their  hurried  and  unaccustomed  work, 
had  cleared  the  counter  after  a  summary  fashion,  by 
sweeping  them  all  away  together  into  the  drawer 
beneath,  which  was  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
never  opened  except  on  the  last  days  of  March, 
June,  September,  and  December.  It  had  been  ly¬ 
ing  there  all  the  while,  under  my  hand  a  score  of 
times  a  day,  while  I  haul  been  suffering  one  of  the 
bitterest  conflicts  a  man  can  suffer  for  it. 

When  I  looked  round,  with  the  will  in  my  trem¬ 
bling  hand,  there  stood  my  father  and  the  two  clerks 
from  the  outer  office,  who  had  rushed  in  on  hearing 
my  shout,  while  through  the  door  which  they  had 
loft  open,  a  lucky  unit  of  the  public  surveyed  the 
scene. 

“  Old  Lawrence’s  will  1  ”  I  gasped,  and  the  unit 
immediately  darted  into  the  streets  to  proclaim  the 
discovery. 

Almost  before  I  could  recover  my  voice,  which 
sounded  choked  and  unnatural  in  my  own  ears,  or 
had  risen  from  my  knees  and  picked  up  the  fallen 
drawer,  the  outer  office  was  invaded  by  a  crowd 
of  excited  and  anxious  inquirers,  some  of  whom 
pressed  into  our  sanctum,  and  began  shaking  hands 
with  me  in  that  frenzy  of  good-will  and  congratula¬ 
tion  which  now  and  then  breaks  out  among  the 
sy  mpathizing  public. 

Old  Lawrence’s  relatives  were  not  long  behind 
their  townspeople ;  they  came  in  agitated  numbers, 
Katie  and  her  father  among  them,  with  Mr.  Grey, 
who  had  been  spending  his  Christmas  at  Thorn- 
bury.  She  looked  pale,  and  my  heart  smote  me  for 
my  base,  treacherous,  insane  suspicions  of  her. 
She  neither  glanced  at  me  nor  spoke  to  me,  and 
when  my  father  invited  all  the  relatives  jind  Mr. 
Snape  to  go  on  into  the  house,  she  passed  me,  as  I 
stood  humbly  at  the  door,  with  averted  eyes  and  a 
high  dignified  carriage. 

As  both  Grey  and  Snape  were  present,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  will  should  be  opened 
and  read  upon  the  spot.  Several  persons,  with  no 
immediate  interest  in  it,  had  made  their  way  into 
our  drawing-room,  and  as  nobody  seemed  inclined 
to  turn  them  out,  I  also  remained,  standing  against 
the  fireplace,  and  watching  steadfastly  for  some 
glance  from  Katie’s  eyes. 

Mr.  Snape  opened  the  will  sharply,  and  started 
off  at  reading  it,  with  none  of  his  professional  de¬ 
liberation  and  delay,  but  as  if  he  was  as  eager  to 
get  at  its  contents  as  any  person  present.  It  was 
a  short  document,  and  did  not  take  many  minutes 
to  get  through  at  the  pace  he  read  it.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  worth  about  £  70,000 ;  thirty  thousand  of 
which  was  left  in  legacies  to  old  Lawrence’s  broth¬ 


ers  and  sister,  and  the  residue  bequeathed  to  the 
testator’s  beloved  niece,  Catherine  Lawrence,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  she  married  Henry  Slaney, 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  George  Slaney,  postmaster 
of  Thornbury.  If  otherwise,  it  was  to  be  divided 
equally  among  his  brothers  and  sister. 

All  that  followed  may  easily  be  guessed.  I  had 
to  make  a  thousand  protestations  of  my  love,  and 
implore  Katie  again  and  again  to  consent  to  be  my 
wile,  —  a  thing  which  we  had  both  taken  for 
granted  years  before  old  Lawrence’s  will  was  lost 
in  the  Post-Office.  My  situation  remained  my  own, 
until  she  relented,  which  she  did  not  do  until  by 
my  father’s  advice  I  confessed  to  her  the  reasons 
which  had  caused  my  change  of  manner  towards  her, 
—  the  painful  suspicions  which  had  thrust  them¬ 
selves  upon  me,  and  the  bitter  sorrow  they  had 
produced.  We  were  married  at  last,  to  the  con¬ 
cealed  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  her  affection¬ 
ate  relatives ;  and  I  ceased  to  lae  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Post-Office  clerks. 
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A  REMIXI8CENCE  OF  THE  “  COUP-D’^TAT.” 

Louis  Creme,  who  was  nearest  the  door,  ushered 
out  M.  Potiron  with  much  civility,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  with  no  less  civility  to  talk  to  his  wife. 
Camille,  whose  boldness  always  forsook  him  in  the 
face  of  the  adverse  sex,  remained  silent. 

“  Why,  Madame,”  softly  murmured  Louis,  “  how 
could  you  think  that  we  wished  to  overthrow  the 
Republic  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  are  republicans 
to  the  core,  and  would  give  women  as  well  as  men 
a  vote.” 

“It’s  a  fact,”  observed  Toupie,  tenderly;  “so 
that  had  we  the  management  oi  affairs,  Madame 
would  have  three  votes  to  dispose  of,  —  her  own,  her 
husband’s,  and  mine,  if  she  deigned  to  accept  it.” 

“  Then  it ’s  not  true  that  you  ’re  conspiring  to 
bring  back  the  Bourbons  and  the  white  flag  ?  ” 
asked  Madame  Potiron,  timidly. 

Maximilien  Destouffes  cracked  his  Ang^  and 
gave  a  gaunt  chuckle.  Camille  smiled.  The  rest 
of  us  laughed. 

“  Mon  Dieu  1  gentlemen,”  said  Madame  Potiron, 
reddening  again,  but  gathering  courage,  —  you  un¬ 
derstand,  I  nope,  that  it ’s  not  I  who  womd  find 
anything  to  say  if  you  brought  back  the  white  flag. 
I  think,  indeed,  any  government  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  republic,  where  men  call  one  rudely  ‘  cit- 
oyenne,'  and  don’t  think  themselves  obliged  to 
take  their  hats  off.  To  tell  you  my  mind,  I’m 
tired  of  the  equality  which  makes  drunken,  swear¬ 
ing  workmen  in  blouses  call  themselves  the  equals 
of  you  gentlemen,  who  are  always  so  nice  and 
amiable  ;  and  I  don’t  think  much  of  the  fratemitj’ 
that  makes  people  go  out  and  shoot  each  other 
every  six  months  in  the  streets,  as  they  did  when 
they  killeil  poor  Monseigneur  Afire,  our  arch¬ 
bishop.  I ’m  told,  too,  that  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  is  very  handsome  and  generous;  so  that  I 
shouldn’t  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  him  come  back. 
But  you  know  what  it  is.  We  women  can’t  have 
our  way ;  and  that  horrible  inspector  says  that  the 
Prince  President  wants  to  give  France  liberty  and 
riches  and  happiness,  and  to  make  everybody  pros¬ 
perous  and  contented,  only  that  you  gentlemen, 
and  a  good  many  others  like  you,  won’t  let  him. 
He  says  that  you  want  to  get  up  some  more  of 
those  terrible  street-fights,  and  to  massacre  every¬ 
body,  and  to  make  us  poor  women  cry  as  we  did  in 
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1848,  when  at  every  comer  we  met  men  carrying 
the  dead  bodies  of  mere  boys  and  children  who 
had  been  shot  down  on  the  barricades.  .  . 
Once  i^ain,  gentlemen,  all  this  is  n’t  true,  is 
it?  ” 

This  little  st^eh  cast  a  decided  chill  into  our 
small  circle.  Louis  looked  down  and  played  un¬ 
easily  with  bis  kepi.  Toupi  appeared  to  nave  taken 
sudden  interest  in  the  movements  of  an  erratic  spi¬ 
der.  Maximilien,  Cascarot,  and  1  looked  sheepish, 
—  there  is  no  other  word  fur  it.  A  moment’s  pause 
followed,  and  was  broken  by  Camille,  who  came 
forward  pale  but  determined,  and  said,  — 

“  Madame,  the  spy  who  spoke  to  you  to-night  was 
one  of  many  who  are  prowling  about  at  this  minute 
to  scatter  falsehoods  as  the  Devil  did  the  tares. 
The  only  true  thing  he  told  you  was  that  we  are 
preparing  for  street-fights ;  but  these  fights  will  not 
be  of  our  seeking ;  and  if  women  cry  and  children 
are  carried  dead  through  the  streets,  the  blame  must 
rest  elsewhere  than  with  us.  There  is  mischief 
brewing,  and  the  mouchards  you  see  hovering  about 
now  are  like  those  ill-omened  birds  who  flutter  over 
the  sea  just  before  a  hurricane.  No  doubt  your 
inspector  will  come  again,  for  he  must  be  going  the 
rounds  of  the  cafos,  to  prevail  upon  good-natured 
people  like  you,  Madame,  to  denounce  those  vil- 
uuns  who  are  preventing  the  Prince  President  from 
rendering  us  happy,  rich,  and  prosperous.  It  seems 
there  are  plenty  of  these  villains  atout ;  and  one  of 
these  mornings  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  that  a  tew  shiploads  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  a  pleasant  coast  in  South  America,  where 
they  die,  as  they  deserve,  of  yellow  fever.  When, 
therefore,  you  see  the  inspector  again,  pray  tell  him 
what  I  have  Just  said;  and  add  that  there  are  sLx 
of  us  here  who  are  indeed  wrong-headed  enough  to 
be  mistrustful  of  schemes  for  universal  happiness 
which  have  such  men  as  himself  for  their  apostles. 
Advise  him  too  that  if  the  safety  of  the  Republic  is 
the  only  thing  he  quakes  for,  he  may  go  home  to 
his  bed  and  sleep  in  peace.  In  a  few  days  hence, 
when  the  Kepuldic  is  really  in  danger,  we  will  send 
for  him  if  he  likes,  and  he  shall  %ht  side  by  side 
with  us  on  one  of  those  barricades,  which —  I  re¬ 
gret  it  for  your  sake,  Madame  —  will  not  be  erected 
for  the  Comte  de  Chambord.” 

Upon  this  Camille  caught  up  his  cloak,  bowed 
hurriedly  to  the  bewildered  M^ame  Potiron,  and 
went  out,  followed  by  Toupie,  Maximilien,  and 
Cascarot.  Louis  lingered  a  little  behind,  and  tak¬ 
ing  Madame  PoUron’s  hand  to  shake  it,  held  it 
loimer  in  his  than  perhaps  the  matter  required. 
“  Why  is  it,  Madame,”  he  said,  gently,  “  that  you 
should  so  dislike  republics?  Is  it  not  a  noble 
thing  to  see  a  country  where  all  men  are  equal  and 
all  men  firee  ?  ” 

“  O  yes  1  ”  she  .sighed,  “  if  all  republicans  were 
like  yon  ;  but  they  ’re  not.  O  Monsieur  I’officier,” 
she  continued,  half-serious,  half-smiline,  “  young 
men,  brave,  handsome,  and  courtly,  should  be  mai^ 
qnises  or  earls.  They  should  have  all  that  is  rich 
and  splendid,  —  marole  palaces,  liveried  servants, 
fine  horses,  gold,  silk,  jewels,  great  names,  and 
beautiful  women.  Do  you  know,  when  I  hear 
bright,  well-bom  young  men  praise  the  people,  and 
calT  the  low  riflr-rafl  of  the  street  their  brothers,  I 
feel  inclined  to  say  what  I  do  when  I  find  young 
girls  wishing  for  husbands.” 

“  And  wlmt  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Well,  just  this :  You  don’t  know  what  they 
are.” 


IV. 

That  night  Camille  and  I  sat  watching  by  the 
open  window  of  my  studio  while  Paris  slept.  But 
we  heard  nothing  save  the  periodical  tramp  of  the 
sertjentM-dt-ville  on  their  beat,  and  the  occasional 
hurried  footsteps  of  belated  citizens.  There  was 
not  so  much  as  a  solitary  soldier  about,  nor  could 
we  hear  to  right  or  left  ^e  call  of  a  single  bugle, 
or  the  sound  of  a  single  police-whistle.  It  was 
evident  that  the  perjHJtrauon  of  the  President’s 
scheme  fur  making  everybody  rich  and  happy  at  a 
stroke  was  adjourned  for  that  night  at  least,  and 
that  we  should  consequently  have  time  to  lay  our 
plans  so  as  not  to  be  caught  unawares. 

It  had  been  arranged  ^t  we  should  all  six  meet 
at  eight  in  the  morning  to  hold  a  manner  of  cabinet 
council  previous  to  commencing  operations.  Punc¬ 
tually  to  the  time  we  were  gathered  together,  not  a 
man  being  absent;  and  upon  comparing  notes  it 
was  found  that  even  those  of  the  Ilexametrists  who 
had  not  watched  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The 
fact  is,  our  society  had  been  hitherto  child’s  sport, 
and  we  were  beginning  to  feel  now  that  it  was  a 
serious  business,  on  which  we  were  staking  not 
merely  our  liberty,  but  perhaps  our  lives,  or  at 
least  our  whole  life’s  career. 

We  accordingly  met,  looking  serious  and  quiet, 
though  sanguine  and  resolute.  But  the  same  idea 
had  occurred  to  us  all  during  the  night,  that  on  the 
eve  of  embarking  ourselves  on  such  a  desperate 
venture,  we  should  perhaps  do  well  to  consult  with 
one  or  two  Members  of  the  National  Assembly,  so 
that  there  might  be  homogeneousness  of  action  on 
the  day  of  resistance.  Camille  had  long  held  out 
against  any  scheme  of  this  sort,  wishing  to  share 
his  glory  with  none ;  but  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  him,  and  proved  that,  if  all  our  revolutions  in 
France  had  as  yet  resulted  in  nothing,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  there  had  been  no  uniformity  of  aim  amongst 
the  insurgents  and  no  concord  between  them.  “  We 
shall  be  weak  and  isolated,”  I  said,  “  if  we  have  no 
supporters  in  the  Assembly.  The  Montagne  party 
wuf  not  know  whether  we  are  for  them  or  against 
them.”  Camille  gave  in  to  these  reasons  at  last, 
and  agreed  that  we  should  go  and  consult  with  the 
Deputies  Clampin  and  Riflard,  two  great  pillars  of 
light,  whose  glory  was  filling  the  land.  Wt  here 
Louis  stepped  in. 

“  Why  not  go  at  once  to  your  own  father,  Ca¬ 
mille,  whom  I  take  to  be  more  glorious  than  either 
Clampin  or  Riflard  I  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Maximilien,  “  after  all,  the  Deputy 
Lange  has  most  right  to  know  what  we  are  about 
If  the  Assemblv  were  attacked,  he  would  be  the 
first  whom  we  should  go  and  protect” 

“For  that  matter,”  remarked  Toupie,  “I  think 
Camille’s  father  can,  better  than  anybody,  take  care 
of  himself;  I  should  be  sorry  to  l^  the  gendarme 
sent  to  arrest  him.  Nevertheless,  I ’d  be  shut  soon¬ 
er  than  see  a  finger  lud  upon  him.” 

“Thanks,”  answered  Camille  gratefully;  and 
yet  he  hesitated,  having  apparently  an  unconquc^ 
able  aversion  to  face  the  Olympian  satire  with 
which  M.  Demosthenes  was  wont  to  receive  all 
schemes  that  were  not  of  his  own  making.  “  I ’d 
really  much  rather  wait  before  telling  my  ftther," 
he  protested  nervously.  “I  think  he  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  think  well  of  us  after  — 

“  Afl«r  we  had  all  been  shot,”  suggested  Toupie. 

“  No,  but  after  we  had  done  something  to  distin¬ 
guish  ourselves,”  added  Camille. 
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As  most  of  us  were  unaware  of  the  amiable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  M.  Demosthenes  Lange’s  domestic  na¬ 
ture,  having  never  been  admitted  to  the  honor  of  an 
interview  with  that  hero,  we  set  us  to  work  all  five 
together  to  demolish  Camille’s  scruples;  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  far,  that  after  an  hour’s  close  reasoning, 
our  chief  agreed  that  three  out  of  the  six  should  go 
and  sound  the  great  Deputy,  whilst  the  remaining 
three  should  start  off  without  delay  to  scatter  the 
good  seed  among  the  masses.  The  lots  fell  upon 
Toupie  and  me  to  accom[>any  Camille ;  and,  so  as 
not  to  leave  the  latter  time  to  change  his  mind,  I 
proposed  we  should  go  off  at  once.  Much  as  such 
a  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  re¬ 
publicanism,  Camille,  as  I  observed,  began  a  most 
careful  toilet  out  of  all  the  available  materials  of 
my  wardrobe.  Toupie,  whose  large  felt  hat  was 
four  times  as  big  as  his  own  head,  and  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  an  animated  toadstool,  cast  a 
rueful  look  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  then,  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  a  silk  hat  of  mine,  which  he  thought 
would  suit  him  better. 

The  only  one  of  us  who  was  dressed  as  if  a  king 
were  still  on  the  throne  was  Louis  Creme,  who 
seemed  as  neat  as  if  he  came  out  of  a  band-box. 
“  I  think  you  had  better  come  with  us,  Louis,”  said 
Camille,  surveying  him  approvingly;  “you  will 
produce  a  good  impression.” 

“  Yes,  it  won’t  do  to  look  as  if  we  came  to  borrow 
fifty  francs,”  observed  Toupie.  “  That  always  lends 
a  coolness  to  the  interview.” 

“  Verj' well,”  said  Louis,  “I ’ll  come.  Are  you 
all  ready  ?  ” 

“  1  am,”  nodded  Camille.  “  Good  by,  Destouffes 
and  Cascarot ;  do  your  best.  As  soon  as  we  have 
seen  my  father,  we  shall  go  about  proselytizing  too. 
Mind,  we  all  meet  as  usual  at  dinner  at  Mother 
Riq^uie’s  at  five.  But  we  must  n’t  go  near  Potiron’s 
again.  For  the  future  we  discuss  in  Henri’s  stu¬ 
dio.” 

So  saj-ing,  Camille  led  the  way,  and  we  went 
down  stairs  in  a  body,  throwing  a  good  morning,  in 
passing,  to  Maitre  Antoine,  our  concierge,  —  a 
sturdy  republican,  if  ever  there  was  one,  —  and  to 
his  pretty  daughter,  Miette,  who  stood  upon  the 
doorstep  dipping  her  red  lips  into  a  big  loowl  of 
milk,  not  unlikely  the  milk  of  a  lodger. 

When  we  had  walked  a  few  steps,  Camille  turned 
round  and  stud,  laughingly,  “  Look  there  !  ”  point¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  house  where  his  own 
lodgings  were,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  where 
we  were  standing.  An  individual,  evidently  do¬ 
ing  duty  as  sentinel,  was  walking  quietly  up  and 
down. 

“  That ’s  my  shadow  of  the  past  week  and  my 
pursuer  of  last  night,”  he  said,  concealing  himself 
behind  us,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  functional^. 

“  So  it  is ;  I  recognize  him,”  exclaimed  Louis ; 
“it’s  the  fellow  I  held  yesterday  by  the  neck. 
What  a  pity  I  did  n’t  pitch  him  into  the  river !  ” 

“Regrets  are  vain,”  remarked  Toupie,  senten- 
tiouslj'.  “  All  we  can  do  is  to  pray  for  strength  to 
act  better  another  time.” 


There  is  an  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  which 
precedes  political  storms  as  oppressive  as  that 
which  betokens  the  convulsions  of  nature.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  general  uneasiness,  a  timidity  in  the  looks 
of  men,  a  still  greater  timidity  in  their  words,  and 
an  almost  total  paralysis  in  their  powers  of  action. 
When  there  is  a  revolution  or  a  coup-d’etat  impend¬ 


ing,  men  are  restless.  They  have  no  heart  for 
work;  they  scan  each  other’s  faces  inquiringly, 
move  about  in  a  purposeless  way  without  Knowing 
why,  and  pass  their  time  consulting  that  political 
barometer,  the  newspaper.  On  the  morning  when 
Louis,  Toupie,  and  I  went,  in  company  with  Ca¬ 
mille,  to  call  upon  the  Deputy  Lange,  Paris  was 
visibly  excited  by  one  of  those  absurd  rumors  whidi 
figured  every  morning  in  the  papers,  but  which  al¬ 
ways  found  believers,  no  matter  how  ludicrous  or 
how  impossible  they  might  lie. 

I  forget  what  the  rumor  was  on  this  particular 
occasion,  but  men  were  whispering  it  to  each  other, 
with  an  expression  of  blank  alarm  on  their  faces. 
Others,  less  apt  to  be  caught  by  false  news,  were 
conversing  no  less  anxiously  as  to  what  they  termed 
the  dead  calm  of  the  moment.  The  Momteur  smd 
nothing ;  the  Ministers  were  silent.  Such  papers  as 
the  Pifori,  which  peaceful  bourgeois  passed  to  each 
other  with  looks  of  consternation,  were  allowed  to 
talk  unmolested,  —  a  sure  sign,  according  to  con¬ 
noisseurs,  that  something  gloomy  and  terrible  was 
preparing.  As  we  walked  we  heard  the  names  of 
the  Prince  President  and  M.  Thiers,  Lamartine 
and  General  Cavaignac,  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
and  M.  de  Momy,  the  Count  de  Chamhord  and 
Beny'cr,  bandied  about  in  a  confused  jumble,  with¬ 
out  any  rhyme  or  sense  whatever.  Here  it  was 
said  that  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  going  to 
seize  the  President  and  shut  him  up  at  Vincennes ; 
further  on,  that  the  Count  de  Chamhord  was  about 
to  cross  the  bridge  of  Kehl  with  an  army  of  Prus¬ 
sians  and  Austrians.  A  wilful  grocer  asserted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  Prince  de  JoinvUle 
who  was  going  to  bombard  Cherbourg  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet ;  whilst  a  butcher  maintained  that  he  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  public  executioner,  firom 
whom  he  had  heard  that  two  new  guillotines  had 
been  ordered  by  the  President,  one  for  the  Place 
du  Trone  and  the  other  for  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde. 

M.  Demosthenes  Lange  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Chauss^e  d’Antin,  —  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  one  of  the  first  streets  in  Paris.  I  confess  i^  had 
surprised  us  somewhat  that  so  democratic  a  person¬ 
age  as  the  Deputy  Lange  should  have  chosen  such 
a  sumptuous  street  in  which  to  set  up  his  abode. 
But  we  were  much  more  surprised  on  finding  that 
the  house  he  had  selected  was  one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  in  the  thoroughfare.  A  servant  in  livery  was 
planted  at  the  door,  looking  all  the  image  of  those 
menials  who  wait  upon  the  rich  in  countries  gov¬ 
erned  by  tyrants.  He  eyed  us  superciliously,  and 
scarcely  deigned  to  make  way  for  us.  “  Shall  I  find 
the  Deputy  Lange  ?  ”  asked  Camille  civilly.  “  M. 
Lange  ?  tip  the  staircase,  first  floor,  door  on  the 
right.  Ring  the  bell,  and  his  valet  will  answer 
you,”  rejoined  he  of  the  livery,  stiffly ;  and  he  turned 
on  Ms  heel,  Toupie  the  while  making  him  a  low  bow, 
which  was  evidently  accepted  as  genuine.  We 
crossed  a  marble  vestibule  and  walked  up  a  stair^ 
case,  thickly  carpeted  and  adorned  with  gilt  balus¬ 
ters.  Louis  was  growing  astonished  and  Toupie 
grave.  On  the  landing  was  a  deep  bay-window, 
filled  with  stained  glass,  and  richly  enshirouded  in 
costly  winter  flowers.  The  door  to  the  right  was  of 
policed  oak,  and  a  fine  leopard-skin  fur  was  set  in 
mnt  of  it  in  guise  of  mat.  On  a  small  brass  plate, 
that  glittered  like  gold,  were  the  words  “  Denwa- 
thine  Lange,  Depute'.” 

Camille,  who  had  remained  impassive,  though  a 
little  flushed,  rang  the  bell,  which  gave  a  discreet 
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aristocratic  tinkle.  Almost  immediately  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  superb  valet,  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  gold  scarf-pin  and  an  imposing  shirt-collar, 
stood  before  us  motionless  and  expectant. 

“  M.  Lange  ?  ”  said  Camille. 

“Does  not  receive  so  early,”  was  the  cold  but 
polite  answer. 

“  I  am  his  son.” 

“  Oh  I  pardon.  Monsieur ;  be  good  enough  to  walk 
in.  I  have  only  recently  entered  M.  le  Deputo’s 
service.  I  had  not  the  honor  of  knowing  you.” 

By  this  time  we  were  prepared  for  a  good  deal, 
and  had  become  dumb  aa  6sh ;  but  yet  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  sight  of  M.  Demosthenes’s  apart¬ 
ments,  which  fairly  stupefied  us  by  their  splendor. 
As  we  subsequentiy  discovered,  M.  Lange  had,  dur¬ 
ing  the  worst  days  of  1848,  profited  W  tlfe  panic, 
wmch  had  driven  all  rich  people  from  Baris,  to  take 
on  an  eleven  years’  lease,  for  3,000  francs  per  an¬ 
num,  a  suite  of  apartments  which,  at  ordinary  times, 
he  could  not  have  had  for  20,000.  There  were  plen¬ 
ty  of  such  bargains  to  be  picked  up  by  those  who 
were  speculative  enough  to  venture  upon  them. 
Three  fourths  of  the  wealthy  houses  in  tne  capital 
were  shut  up.  The  rooms  held  by  M.  Lange  'had 
been  tenanted  by  a  Moldavian  prince,  who  had 
taken  the  train  for  Yassy  at  the  first  sound  of  firing. 
His  magnificent  furniture,  which  had  cost  him 
150,000  francs,  was  bought  by  Lange  for  10,000 
firancs  down,  a  good  sum  of  money  for  that  agitated 
period.  If  only  half  had  been  oflfered,  it  is  very  like¬ 
ly  the  prince  would  have  accepted,  for  the  general 
opinion  of  everybody  was,  that  the  end  of  time  itself 
had  come,  and  that,  at  the  rate  of  an  insurrection  a 
week,  there  would  soon  be  neither  houses  nor  men 
left  standing. 

The  valet  ushered  us  into  an  antechamber  that 
reminded  one  of  the  Tuileries,  and  then  vanished 
into  an  inner  room,  where  ensued  the  following  di¬ 
alogue  :  — 

“  M.  Camille  Lange,  sir.” 

“  My  son  ?  "VMiat  the  devil  can  he  want  ?  ” 

“  There  are  three  gentlemen  with  him,  sir.” 

“  W ell  dressed  ?  ”  (This  was  said  in  a  roar  that 
sounded  like  the  bursting  of  a  watei>dyke.) 

“  Not  very,  sir.” 

“  Humph  !  I ’m  going  to  breakfast.  Show  them 
in.  I  ’ll  talk  to  them  whilst  I ’m  eating.” 

Camille,  who  heard  all  this,  colored,  and  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  so  as  not  to  meet  our  glances ; 
he  appeared  ready  to  ciy'  from  mortification.  In  a 
minute  the  valet  returned,  and  showed  us  into  M. 
Demosthenes  Lange’s  breakfast-room. 

It  was  a  masterwork,  this  breakfast-room.  The 
ceiling  was  dome-shaped,  and  ornamented  with  a 
magmficent  painti^,  signed  by  one  of  the  best  ar¬ 
tists  of  the  day.  The  walls  were  tapestried  with 
maroon  velvet-like  paper,  bordered  by  cornices  rich¬ 
ly  sculptured  into  fancy  designs  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  gilt.  Admirable  landscape  paintings  adorned 
the  walls,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them  were  del¬ 
icate  marble  statuettes  set  on  pedestals,  backed  and 
covered  with  crimson  velvet.  The  chairs  and  sofas 
were  all  of  red  ribbed  silk,  and  the  carpet  was  so 
thick  that  one’s  feet  sunk  into  it  as  in  long  grass. 
A  hundred  little  knick-knacks  adorning  the  chifibn- 
nibre  and  mantel-piece  testified  that  the  Moldavian 
prince,  whatever  may  have  been  his  dislike  for  gun¬ 
powder,  was  a  true  friend  of  art.  M.  Demosthenes  was 
seated  at  a  table  spread  with  snowy  linen  and  covered 
with  a  pftte-de-foie-gras,  a  mayonnaise  of  lobster,  a 
dish  of  cdtelettes  k  la  Soubtse,  and  a  bottle  of  Pom- 
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ard.  He  was  dressed  in  a  cashmere  dressing-gown, 
lined  with  blue  silk ;  his  shirt,  open  at  the  collar, 
showed  a  throat  as  vigorous  as  that  of  a  bull.  He 
was  not  yet  shaved.  His  legs  were  cased  in  flannel 
trousers,  and  his  feet  were  loosely  shod  in  sable  fur 
slipi^rs. 

“What  is  it  ?  ”  he  asked,  holding  out  one  finger 
to  his  son,  but  taking  no  notice  of  the  rest  of  us. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  I  tell  you  at  once  I ’ve  got 
no  money.” 

“  I  don’t  want  money,”  replied  Camille,  quietly. 
“I  —  tliat  is,  we  —  have  come  to  ask  you  whether 
you  know  that  the  Republic  is  in  danger  ?  ” 

“  Republic  in  danger  1  ”  blurted  out  the  Deputy 
with  his  mouth  full.  “  WTio  put  such  tomfoolery  as 
that  into  your  head  ?  ” 

“  Citizen  Deputy,”  said  Louis  Creme,  throwing 
a  tinge  of  ironv  into  his  voice,  “  there  is  a  rumor  in 
Paris  that  the  President  intends  seizing  some  of  the 
foremost  Deputies  and  locking  them'  up.  In  pre¬ 
vision  of  such  an  event  we  are  here  to  say  that  we, 
your  very  obedient  servants,  are  going  to  fight  for 
you.” 

“  What ’s  your  name  ?  ”  bellowed  M.  Lange,  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  cutlet  with  his  fingers  and  gnawing  it  fierce¬ 
ly* 

“  Before  the  R^ublic  I  used  to  be  Count  de 
Creme,”  answered  Louis,  smiling ;  “  at  present  I  am 
Louis  Creme,  simply.” 

“  Ugh  1  ”  grunted  the  Deputy.  “  I ’ve  small  opin¬ 
ions  of  counts.  I  don’t  believe  any  good  ever  came 
of  them.  Such  as  vou  see  me,  I  was  a  blacksmith 
and  wielded  the  sledge-hammer.  I  ’ll  lay  odds  toere 
are  not  three  picked  men  who  could  stand  up  against 
me  in  the  whole  Faubourg  St.  Grcnnain.” 

“  It ’s  a  pity  merit  is  n’t  measured  by  strength  of 
biceps,  or  else.  Citizen  Deputy,  you  would  certainly 
be  elected  President,”  observed  Toupie,  who  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  have  ^thstood  a  joke. 

The  Deputy  seemed  to  accept  this  as  a  compli¬ 
ment. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  he  ^wled. 

“My  name  is  Horace  Toupie,  and  I  am  studying 
to  be  a  doctor.  But  if  I  had  had  the  shaping  of  my 
destiny,  I  should  have  much  preferred  being  a  black¬ 
smith,  and  owning  apartments  in  the  Chaussee 
d’An^.” 

This  time  the  epigram  went  a  little  deeper.  The 
ex-blacksmith  gave  a  kind  of  grunt  and  ^rpooned 
another  cutlet.  “  A  pretty  blacksmith  you ’d  have 
made,”  he  said,  and  then  turned  to  me.  “  What 
are  you  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  A  sucking  doctor  too  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  replied,  laughing ;  “  a  painter.” 

“Well,”  exclaimed  the  Deputy,  licking  some 
sauce  ofif  his  fingers,  “  I  can’t  make  out  what  you 
want  with  me.  You  ’re  as  thin,  the  four  of  you,  as 
lucifer-matches.  Here,  Baptiste,”  (this  was  to  his 
servant,)  “  bring  in  four  glasses  and  a  bottle  of 
cognac.  You  ’ll  t^e  a  drink,  the  lot  of  you,  and  then 
go  about  your  business.  Sit  down.  Chairs  are 
meant  to  be  sat  upon ;  there  are  enough  of  them  and 
to  spare.” 

Baptiste  came  in  bearing  four  tumblers  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  cognac  on  a  silver  tray.  M.  Lange  filled  each 
of  the  tumblers  to  the  brim,  knocked  his  glass 
against  ours,  and  said  laconically,  “  There  you  are, 
drink.” 

Louis,  whose  St.  Cyr  training  hskd  well  seasoned 
him  for  cognac-drinking,  tossed  off  his  measure  in 
three  draughts.  The  Macksmith  bellowed  his  ap-* 
proval. 

“That’s  good.  A  blacksmith  wouldn’t  have 
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taken  his  lips  from  the  glass ;  but  it ’s  well  drunk 
for  a  count.  Look  at  Camille  there.  You  would¬ 
n’t  think  he  was  a  whelp  of  mine.  He  shirks  his 
liquor  as  if  it  were  boiling  pitch.” 

Camille  had  just  sat  down.  At  his  father’s  taunt 
he  got  up,  took  his  glass  from  the  table  and  swal¬ 
lowed  its  contents  at  a  toss.  “  And  now,”  he  said, 
calmly,  “  I  think  we  had  better  begin  what  we ’ve 
got  to  say ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  be  drunk.” 

This  made  the  blacksmith  CTin,  but  it  also  made 
him  listen.  Camille,  Louis,  Toupie,  and  I  told  him 
between  us,  in  a  rambling  sort  of  fashion,  all  we  had 
heard  and  what  we  had  {Manned.  We  spoke  of  the 
police  watchings,  the  rumors  of  a  coup-d’etat,  and 
the  increase  of  troops  in  the  Paris  garrison.  We 
explained  all  the  designs  of  the  Hexametron,  its 
ramihcations  among  the  workmen  and  students ; 
and  growing  excited  uuder  the  fumes  of  the  cognac, 
we  declared  our  fixed  intention  of  dying  for  the  As¬ 
sembly  if  need  be,  and  setting  fire  to  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  Paris.  To  our  dismay  and  horror,  M. 
Lange,  instead  of  showing  himself  touched,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  contemptuously,  and  told  us  point- 
blank  that  we  were  four  young  fools ;  that  a  coup- 
d’etat  was  an  absurd  invention  of  some  of  those  con¬ 
founded  scribblers  who  were  always  imagining  hum¬ 
bug,  and  that  the  President  would  as  soon  think  of 
laying  a  hand  on  the  Assembly  as  he  would  think 
of  ramming  his  head  into  a  hornet’s  nest.  “  Why, 
bones  and  thunder  I  ”  concluded  the  popular  hero, 
“  if  he  were  to  try  any  tricks  of  that  sort,  I ’d  go  to 
the  Elysde  and  shake  him  myself  by  the  throat  un¬ 
til  all  his  teeth  fell  out.” 

We  had  reached  the  argumentative  stage  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  so  continued  to  battle  fiercely.  'This 
roused  M.  Demosthenes,  who  began  to  drink  cog¬ 
nac  too,  and  to  roar  like  a  buffalo.  Another  bottle 
was  sent  for,  the  glasses  were  replenished,  the  ar¬ 
guments  waxed  closer  and  hotter,  and  soon  the  room 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  on  a  day  of  excitement,  every  man  hollaing  his 
loudest,  and  paying  no  attention  to  his  neighbor. 
After  ten  minutes  of  this,  M.  Demosthenes  was  left 
master  of  the  field,  we  four  having  lapsed  into  the 
maudlin  stage.  According  to  the  fashion  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  warriors,  shouting  a  paean  over  the  bodies  of 
their  prostrate  foes,  he  then  indulged  in  a  soliloquy  : 
“  What !  a  coup-d’etat  t  and  I,  a  representative  of 
the  pecmle,  thrown  into  prison,  and  caged  like  a 
rat !  \^y,  these  young  boobies  talk  of  the  thing 
as  if  I  had  no  more  bloiw  in  niy  veins,  or  muscles 
in  my  arms.  Police,  police  1  What  do  I  care  for 
the  police  ?  Has  nobody  ever  seen  the  Deputy  De¬ 
mosthenes  Lange  walk  through  the  streets  followed 
by  the  people,  who  pointed  to  him  and  shouted, 
‘  There  goes  our  champion  ’  V  Bones  and  thunder  1 
with  a  call  to  arms  I  could  rouse  all  the  people  of 
the  Faubourgs  in  a  day,  and  demolish  the  Elys^e, 
until  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  stone  left  to  grind  a 
knife  on.  Have  they  forgotten  ’48,  when  I  led  the 
sacking  of  the  Due  de  Croissant’s  castle,  and  clove 
the  head  of  the  bi^  gendarme  Michon  in  two  halves, 
like  an  apple  ?  Have  they  forgotten  that  it  was  I 
who  stirred  up  the  villagers  to  lynch  the  farm-bai¬ 
liff,  and  lent  one  of  the  ropes  of  my  forge  to  hang 
him  with  ?  Why,  the  people  of  Paris  know  me  as 
if  I  was  their  father.  'They  know  that  I  am  repub¬ 
lican  to  the  backbone ;  and  that  if  ever  the  Repub¬ 
lic  stood  in  danger,  I  would  defend  it  with  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood,  even  though  all  the  rest  of  the 
coimtrj-  were  to  turn  renegades,  and  I  were  to  be 
the  last  left  to  die  over  the  red  flag.” 


This  last  assurance  was  made  with  so  much  con¬ 
viction  that  Toupie  at  once  began  to  weep,  declar 
ing  that  if  ever  the  Deputy  wanted  anybody  to  die 
with  him  he  had  only  to  send  to  No.  117  Rue  de 
I’Ecole  de  Mddecine,  and  that  he,  Toupie,  would  ar¬ 
rive  without  loss  of  time. 

But  this  promise  failed  to  appease  M.  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  who  rose  and  paced  about  the  room  furiously, 
stopping  at  last  in  front  of  Camille,  and  bellowing 
to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  “  You  little  pale-faced 
goose!  you  told  me  that  the  police  were  dogging 
you.  Why  are  they  dogging  you  ?  Lead  me  to 
the  policeman  who ’s  dogging  you,  and  I  ’ll  settle 
him.  You  ’ll  see  I  ” 

“It’s  for  the  Pilori,”  hiccupped  poor  Camille, 
who  was  gazing  with  a  beate  expression  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing. 

“The  Pilori !  and  it ’s  for  that  you ’ve  taken 
alarm,  and  come  and  disturbed  me  at  breakfast  I 
Why,  what  can  they  do  to  you,  ninny  ?  I ’ve  read 
your  Pilori.  It ’s  as  weak  as  mutton-broth.  Hang 
me,  if  I  should  n’t  have  thought  it  was  written  by 
epileptic  parrots  in  the  intervals  of  a  fit.  Bah  I  if 
you  want  an  article  for  the  paper,  I  ’ll  write  you 
one  that  ’ll  make  the  cats  on  the  housetops  jump, 
and  bring  more  policemen  after  you  than  would 
stretch  in  an  Indian  file  from  here  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  Come,  run  away,  all  of  you.  I ’m 
tired  of  this.  When  I  was  your  age,  thank  Heaven  I 
I  could  have  trimmed  any  policeman  who  would 
have  followed  me  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  have 
been  carefiil  how  he  chose  his  beat  another  time  1 
Come  now,  be  off!  ” 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  Camille  was 
staring  at  his  father  with  a  vacant  look,  and  rolling 
his  head  to  and  fro  in  an  utterly  dejected  manner. 
Toupie  had  slid  off  his  chair  on  to  the  ground,  and 
was  weeping  bitterly  at  the  idea  that  the  Deputy 
should  talk  of  dying  without  him.  Louis  was  asleep ; 
and  I,  the  most  sober  perhaps  of  the  company,  was 
lying  all  of  a  heap  doubled  up  on  the  sofa,  and 
groaning  aloud  that  there  was  an  earthquake. 

“  You  ’re  a  pretty  band  of  republicans  1  ”  mut¬ 
tered  M.  Lange,  indignantly.  “I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  gunpowder  you  could  stand  if 
you’re  floored  by  a  few  thimblefuls  of  this  weak 
stuff.  Here,  Baptiste,  look  at  this.  What ’s  to  be 
done  ?  I’m  hanged  if  they  ’re  not  all  as  drunk  as 
Poles.” 

Baptiste  came  in,  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Toupie 
to  stand  up,  and  then  went  out  to  fetch  a  big  sponge 
and  a  basin  of  water,  with  which  he  began  to  bathe 
our  faces.  But  the  blacksmith  had  no  patience 
with  such  mild  treatment.  “Here,”  he  shouted, 
“  this  is  the  way  to  do  it !  ”  And  he  poured  the 
whole  basinful  of  water  over  the  head  of  Toupie, 
who  sneezed  and  coughed  piteously  under  the  in¬ 
fliction.  “  Now,  then,”  he  added,  “  let ’s  carry  the 
others  one  at  a  time,  and  put  their  heads  under  the 
kitchen-tap,  beginning  with  this  hobbledehoy  of  a 
count.  You  catch  hold  of  his  legs;  I’ll  take  his 
arms.” 

Twenty  minutes  of  this  energetic  hydropathy 
acted  with  effect  enough  to  make  us  know  where 
we  were.  Putting  our  joint  stock  of  equilibrium 
together,  we  had  just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  stand 
up  leaning  one  against  the  other ;  only,  when  we 
tried  to  move,  the  machinery  went  all  wrong  and 
we  fell  flat  in  different  directions.  Seeing  it  was 
useless  to  expect  that  we  could  walk  home,  the 
blacksmith  sent  for  a  cab  and  helped  us  down  the 
staircase  one  by  one,  heaping  many  imprecations 
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on  U8  M  he  did  so,  and  railing  bitterly  at  us  fur  not 
being  blacksmiths.  When  we  were  all  packed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  cab  — 

“  Where  shall  I  take  ’em  to  ?  ”  asked  the  driver. 

“  O,  that ’s  your  look-out  I  ”  growled  M.  Demos¬ 
thenes.  “  Here ’s  a  five-franc  piece.  Take  ’em  to 
the  Elysdc  to  call  on  the  President ;  they  want  to 
pick  a  bone  with  him.”  And  he  vanish^,  shrug- 
gi^  his  shoulders. 

lie  valet  Baptiste  dipped  his  hand  into  my 
pocket  to  find  an  address  of  some  kind,  and  pulled 
out  a  letter. 

“  I  suppose  this  is  their  address,”  he  said ;  “  Hue 
de  I’Ecole  de  Medecine,  117.  You’d  better  drive 
there.” 


I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  immedi¬ 
ately  followed.  I  have  a  sort  of  dim  vision  of  a 
cab  pulUng  up  before  a  door,  where  there  was  a 
crowd  of  people  laughing  at  us ;  of  old  Antoine,  my 
conciei^e,  coming  out  with  the  pretty  Miette,  and 
clasping  his  hands  in  astonishment ;  of  determined 
efforts  to  haul  us  out  and  lift  us  up  to  my  studio  on 
the  sixth  floor ;  and  of  loud  laughter  on  the  part  of 
Mdlle.  Miette  when  she  saw  that  for  every  step  we 
climbed  we  tumbled  down  two.  Then  the  scene 
changes,  and  I  fancy  I  can  sec  four  prostrate  indi¬ 
viduals  rolling  about  on  the  floor,  amidst  mahlsticks, 
palettes,  broken  color-boxes,  easels  overturned,  and 
pictures  smashed,  and  exhorting  each  other  loudly 
not  to  desert  the  Republic.  This  k:ene  must  have 
lasted  some  time,  for  twilight  closed  upon  it ;  and  I 
remember  two  faces,  as  tnose  of  Maximilien  Des- 
touffes  and  Hugues  Cascarot,  contemplating  us  with 
speechless  wonder.  Then  there  was  presumably 
another  change ;  fur  I  find  four  haggard  faces  seated 
round  a  table  and  tiying  to  convince  two  more  that 
there  has  been  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with 
them.  The  conversation  turns  suddenly  uj)on  bar¬ 
ricades  and  tyranny.  Pathetjc  assurances  of  undy¬ 
ing  fidelity  are  interchanged,  the  Marseillaise  is 
sung,  and,  as  a  proof  that  they  are  not  at  all  upset, 
the  four  haggard  faces  resolve  upon  setting  out  at 
once  to  rouse  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  warn  them 
of  the  plots  being  laid  against  their  freedom.  The 
next  scene  is  in  the  open  air  after  nightfall,  and 
tumultuous  in  its  aspects.  There  is  a  crowd,  a 
frantic  uproar,  six  figures  gesticulating  and  ha¬ 
ranguing  the  multitude,  a  surge,  a  struggle,  the 
wpearance  of  a  dozen  cocked  hats,  an  attempt  at 
flight,  a  violent  scuffle,  a  melee  of  screams  and 
blows,  a  sharp  rap  on  the  head,  and  then  —  I  re¬ 
member  no  more. 

***** 

When  reason  and  the  perception  of  facts  were  re¬ 
stored  to  me,  1  was  lying  stretched  at  full  length  on 
the  damp  floor  of  a  place  dimly  lighted  by  a  small 
window  closely  grated  with  iron.  It  was  a  room 
about  twenty  feet  souare,  with  whitewashed  walls 
covered  with  hundreds  of  inscriptions  in  pencil  and 
burned  cork.  There  was  no  furniture  —  nothing 
but  a  narrow  form  running  all  round  the  room  and 
fastened  to  the  walls  with  clamps  of  iron.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes,  leaned  on  my  elbow,  and  looked  aliout 
me.  I  was  not  alone  —  far  from  it.  The  room  was 
as  full  as  it  could  hold.  'Three  or  four  workmen  in 
blouses  lay  snoring  and  apparently  dead  drunk.  A 
soldier,  deprived  of  shako  and  sword,  was  in  the 
same  happy  condition.  Two  very  sinister-looking 
individuals  were  smoking  side  by  side  on  the  form, 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Around  me  my 


five  comrades  of  the  Hexametron  lay  reclining  in 
various  attitudes  suggestive  of  unquiet  slumbers. 

We  were  at  the  police-station ;  in  other  words, 
we  were  prisoners. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  Well  to  state  what  is  the 
French  method  of  procedure  with  people  who  have 
been  arrested  in  the  night.  'They  are  taken  to  the 
station  and  cast  all  together,  thieves  and  drunk¬ 
ards,  murderers  or  brawlers,  into  a  place  of  delight 
call^  the  violon,  where  they  abide  until  seven  in 
the  morning,  at  which  hour  they  are  examined  by 
the  commissaire  de  police.  If  the  charge  be  only 
a  light  one,  the  commissaire  may  discharge  the 
])ri8oner  at  once,  provided  the  latter  sends  to  some 
friend  to  come  and  claim  him.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  charge  be  a  serious  one,  then  the  prisoner  re¬ 
turns  to  the  violon,  and  waits  until  the  “panier-d- 
sedade,”  or  prison-van,  comes  to  fetch  him  to  the 
Prefecture.  This  is  generally  about  nine  o’clock. 
Every  morning  at  eight  a  dozen  vans  leave  the 
Rue  de  Jerusamm  and  go  the  round  of  the  different 
stations,  gathering  up  the  black  sheep  for  the  big 
fold.  At  the  Prmectime,  prisoners  are  lodged  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  means.  If  they  can  afford  it  they 
have  a  cell  to  themselves,  paving  two  francs  a  day 
for  the  privilege.  This  is  called  la  pistole.  If  they 
are  not  sufficiently  well  off  to  afford  a  cell,  they  are 
turned  loose  into  a  big  common  room  in  company 
with  a  few  score  other  prisoners  awaiting  their 
trial.  There  are  two  of  these  common  rooms. 
One  is  for  the  utterly  disreputable,  who  are  in  rags 
and  tatters ;  the  other  for  people  who  are  clean  and 
orderly.  'The  common  room  is  at  once  a  dining¬ 
room,  sleeping-room,  and  recreation  yard.  At  night 
beds  are  laid  down  in  it ;  during  the  day  the  prisoners 
pace  up  and  down,  two  or  three  together,  or  singly, 
as  they  choose.  Sometimes  a  prisoner  remains 
three  or  four  months  in  this  common  room  —  (that 
is,  in  technical  language,  au  depot)  —  never  leav¬ 
ing  it  but  to  go  between  two  gendarmes  to  the 
cabinet  of  the  jaqe  d’ instruction,  or  examining 
magistrate,  whose  interrogatories  are  always  con¬ 
ducted  in  private. 

If  I  give  these  details,  it  is  because  as  soon  as  I 
awoke  and  discovered  where  I  and  my  unlucky 
friends  were,  I  guessed  at  once  that  we  were  not 
likely  to  be  let  loose  that  day,  nor  possibly  for 
many  days  to  come.  'The  charge  against  us  would 
not  be  one  of  common  drunkennesi^  but,  probably, 
one  of  street-rioting,  assault,  and  battery ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  even  one  of  sedition  and  treason-felony. 
Struck  with  horror  at  our  position,  I  roused  my 
comrades  to  take  counsel,  and  in  a  few  minutes’ 
time  we  were  sitting  in  a  circle,  with  dismal  looks, 
scarcely,  believing  t^t  what  we  saw  and  felt  could 
be  real.  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  dawn 
had  fully  set  in,  and  it  was  needful  that  we  should 
agree  between  us  as  to  what  we  should  say  when 
questioned  by  the  commissaire.  It  was  decided 
upon  at  once  that  we  should,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Hexametron,  resolutely  eat  whatever  words  of  trear 
son  we  might  liave  uttered  in  our  ravings  of  the 
night  before.  We  were  to  declare  ourselves  de¬ 
voted  to  the  President,  and  ascribe  all  our  utter¬ 
ances  to  tipsiness.  It  cost  us  much  heart-burning 
to  resolve  upon  this  course ;  but,  as  Toupie  sagely 
remarked,  tne  freedom  of  a  whole  nation  must  not 
be  sacrificed  because  four  boobies  had  chosen  to 
get  drunk.  The  one  who  felt  most  sensitively  on 
this  point  was  Camille,  who  would  have  to  declare 
his  name,  and  sec  the  son  of  the  great  tribune 
Lange  figure  on  the  police-sheet  in  the  capacity  of 
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ragamuffin.  It  seemed  he  had  been  awake  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  crpng  all  by  himself  at  thb 
humUiating  thought.  Louis  Creme,  who  might 
with  equal  reason  liave  objected  to  see  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  crusader  placed  in  the  same  category,  bore 
his  reverses  with  more  philosophy,  treating  the 
matter  rather  as  a  joke  than  otherwise. 

Whilst  we  were  still  deliberating  in  whispers,  so 
as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  two  sinister  persons 
smoking,  —  who  might,  for  all  we  knew,  be 
muutOHii,*  —  there  was  a  grating  of  bolts  outside, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  he^,  covered  with  a  cocked 
hatj  peeped  in.  “Now  then,”  shouted  a  gruff 
voice,  “  come  along  one  of  you,  no  matter  which.” 

This  was  the  signal  that  M.  le  Commissaire  had 
arrived,  and  was  waiting  to  begin  his  examinations. 
We  allowed  the  two  smokers,  the  workmen,  and 
the  soldier  to  stagger  out  first.  They  all  came 
back  as  they  had  gone,  but  with  different  expres¬ 
sions  on  their  faces.  The  two  smokers  were  a  pair 
of  thieves,  and  had  a  prospect  of  long  captivity 
before  them.  The  soldier  was  looking  forward 
to  a  month’s  imprisonment  for  haring  slept  out  of 
barracks.  Two  of  the  workmen  knew  tnat  they 
would  be  liberated  within  an  hour  or  so,  and  were 
demonstratively  jubilant ;  but  a  third,  who  was  more 
hopelessly  tattered  and  more  jirotbundly  drunk 
than  either  of  the  others,  came  back  with  a  look  of 
stoical  recklessness  on  his  face,  and,  to  our  infinite 
stupefaction,  held  out  his  hand  to  the  lot  of  us  col¬ 
lectively,  hiccoughing,  “  W'ell,  never  mind  —  you 
’re  go—good  fellows,  and  —  and  I  do— on’t  mind 
being  in  the  same  b— boat  with  you.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  we  asked,  recoiling  from 
his  embraces. 

“  Why,  don’t  you  kn — know  ?  ”  he  grinned, 
catching  abruptly  hold  of  Toupie’s  shoulder  for 
support,  and  reeling  heavily  into  the  midst  of  us. 
“  Why,  it 's  p— plain  enough  I  When  I  heard  you 
1 — 1 — last  n — night  crying,  ‘  Vive  le  p — peuple !  A 
bas  le  P — preVuient !  ’  1  said,  ‘  That ’s  my  e — sort  ’ ; 
and  I  shouted  with  you.  And  now  it  seems  we 
shall  be  s — sent  to  Toulon,  but  I  d — don’t  mind, 
for  I — 1 1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — like  the  look  of  you.” 

We  all  burst  into  a  cold  perspiration,  which  was 
not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  our  drunken  ac¬ 
complice  insisted  noisily  upon  hugging  us  all  round 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
But  our  terror  reached  its  climax  when,  after  stag¬ 
gering  helplessly  about  and  trying  to  steady  him¬ 
self  against  the  slippeiy'  walls,  the  republican 
workman  lurched  forward  and  rolled  on  to  the 
floor,  blurting  out,  “  Vive  la  I — I — liberie.  Vive 
le — le  Hex — hex — hexa — m — me'tron  !  ” 

'This  sounded  like  a  death-knell  upon  us ;  but  be¬ 
fore  we  could  say  anything  to  one  another  the 
cocked  hat  again  appeared  and  shouted,  “  Now,  then, 
the  next  1  ”  and  as  I  was  the  nearest  to  the  door,  a 
hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder  and  I  was  pushed  with 
mote  speed  than  ceremony  down  a  stone-flagged 
passage  into  the  presence  of  the  commissaire. 

The  name  of  tnis  official  was  M.  Fouinard.  He 
was  small,  important,  curt  in  his  speech,  and  lost 
no  time  in  vain  courtesies. 

“Your  name  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Henri  Larde.” 


*  The  mouton  ii  a  ipy  priioner  much  employed  by  the  French 
police.  Hii  miuion  U  tu  enlist  the  confidence  of  hU  feliow.captiTes 
and  to  inform  against  them.  The  mouton  is  sometimes  a  deteeUre 
in  disguise,  but  more  often  a  felon,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  espi¬ 
onage,  obtains  a  partial  remissioa  of  his  sentence,  and  many  little 
Indulgences  in  the  shape  of  wine  and  tobacco  whUat  exercising  bis 
hoii  .rable  functions. 


“  Your  trade  or  profession  ?  ” 

“  Painter,  117  Rue  de  I’Ecole  de  M^decine.”  | 
“  You  ’re  a  drunkard,  it  seems  ?  ” 

“  No,  M.  le  Commissaire.  I  am  really  very  sorry. 
Yesterday  was  an  exceptional  day.  It ’s  the  first 
time  it  has  ever  happened  to  us.  A  liiend  had 
offered  us  some  cognac ;  but  1  promise  it  shall  not 
occur  again.” 

“No.  I  don’t  think  it  will,”  answered  M.  Foui¬ 
nard  drj’ly,  “  not  for  a  good  while,  at  least.  The 
chaise  agmnst  you  is  ror  exciting  the  citizens  to 
rebellion  against  the  Government.  You  are  a 
member  of  a  secret  society  called  the  Hexametron.” 

“  But,  Monsieur  —  ” 

“  Bah !  it ’s  no  use  denying.  This  scarlet  fiag 
was  seized  upon  you  last  evening.  This  morning  a 
domiciliaiy  visit  was  paid  to  the  rooms  of  all  the  six 
of  you,  and  those  papers  yonder  were  found.  There  is 
enough  evidence  there  to  lodge  you  in  Cayenne  for 
the  rest  of  your  days.  Your  chief  is  an  ill-conditioned 
young  rebel,  who  writes  in  a  blasphemous  paper 
called  the  Pilori ;  the  police  have  for  some  time  had 
their  eye  upon  him.  Two  more  of  your  number  spent  • 
their  time  yesterday  going  round  inciting  workmen 
and  students  to  be  ready  to  take  arms  at  a  given 
signal.  Your  pass  and  coimterpass  were  “  Hexa  ” 
and  “  Metron.’  You  must  be  really  a  fool,  my 
ftiend,  if  you  think  that  among  five  or  six  hundred 
workmen  there  will  not  be  a  dozen  or  two  who 
have  intelligences  with  the  police.  Fifteen  informa¬ 
tions  were  uud  agmnst  you  iu  the  course  of  yester¬ 
day  afternoon.  The  witnesses  are  all  prepared  to 
swear  to  what  I  have  said.  You  see,  therefore, 
your  case  is  as  plain  as  a  tumpike-road.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.” 

I  will  spare  the  reader  the  melancholy  recital  of 
the  disasters  of  that  morning.  How  we  were  cross- 
questioned  one  by  one,  squeezed  (morally)  flat  as 
oranges,  entangled  in  our  speech,  forced  into  avow¬ 
als,  and  sent  back  crestfallen  to  the  violon  after 
being  made  to  sign  a  proces-verbal  establishing  our 
guilt;  how  we  were  extricated  from  the  violon  at 
nine,  handcuffed,  hoisted  into  a  yellow  prison-van, 
stowed  into  cells  where  we  had  not  room  to  move, 
and  jolted  through  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a  mount¬ 
ed  municipal  trotting  behind  the  vehicle  to  see  that 
none  of  us  escaped  throi^h  the  skylight ;  how  we 
were  stripped  at  the  Prefecture,  searched,  measured, 
weighed,  put  into  a  bath,  deprived  of  our  money, 
and  finally  cast  into  a  big  stone-paved  room,  where 
fifty-three  prisoners  of  various  classes  were  already 
wandering  about  in  desponding  wretchedness :  — 
all  these  &ings  are  written  vividly  on  my  memory 
and  no  doubt  on  the  memories  of  my  six  fellow-cap¬ 
tives,  —  (for  the  dirty  workman  was  sent  with  us 
and  inscribed  on  the  police-sheet  as  one  of  our 
Society)  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  them  is  not  such 
as  any  of  us  would  take  a  pleasure  in  recalling. 
Our  pride  was  laid  in  the  dust,  our  dignity  was 
gone.  Our  noble  brotherhood,  that  was  to  have 
regenerated  France  and  made  its  name  known 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  was  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  we,  its  six  branches,  cast 
bruised  and  broken  into  a  dust-bin !  What  could 
we  do  but  bewail  and  weep  ?  We  sat  on  a  form 
all  six  of  a  row,  clasping  each  other’s  hands  and 
crying  in  silence.  Through  the  tall  windows  op¬ 
posite,  but  far  above  our  heads,  we  could  see 
glimpses  of  the  clear  blue  December  sky  faintly 
gilded  by  the  tint  of  the  morning  sun.  Now  and 
men  the  white  clouds  chased  each  other  slowly  in 
our  sight,  and  we  sat  wondering  where  they  were 
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going,  and  feeling  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
what  it  was  to  be  without  liberty  ;  what  it  was  to 
be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  to  envy  the  freedom  of 
the  poorest  insects  who  can  grovel  humbly  and  un¬ 
disturbed . 

This  lasted  a  week.  Heaven  knows  how  we  got 
over  that  week,  with  its  monotonous  course  of  weary 
days.  We  had  no  papers  to  read,  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  without,  had  thieves  for  our 
companions,  and  were  nourished  upon  bean-soup 
served  to  us  twice  a  day  in  tin  pots.  It  was  almost 
a  relief  to  us  when  the  yellow-belted  gendarmes 
cried  out  our  names  through  a  trap  in  the  door  and 
led  us  off  to  be  examined  by  the  juge  d’ instruction. 
This  happened  three  times  in  the  seven  days.  Every 
fact  that  could  be  pumped  out  of  us  was  pumwd. 
The  juge  d’ instruction  who  dealt  with  our  case  nad 
the  eyes  of  a  ferret  and  a  tongue  as  insinuating 
as  a  screw-driver.  It  would  have  been  useless  to 
prevaricate  with  him.  He  caught  up  our  answers 
before  we  had  uttered  them ;  and  had  our  words 
fully  couched  on  paper  before  they  had  left  our 
mouths.  After  our  first  interrogator)-  he  told  us 
we  were  dangerous  conspirators,  which  struck  us 
dumb,  but  consoled  us  somewhat,  for  if  we  were  to 
be  condemned  for  conspiracy,  better,  we  thought, 
to  be  condemned  as  dangerous  than  as  harmless 
traitors.  After  the  second  interview  he  told  us  we 
were  mischievous  apes,  which  was  less  flattering. 
After  the  next  he  seemed  to  have  changed  his  mind 
and  waxed  disdainful,  observing  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  that  we  should  certainly  be  imprisoned  for  a 
few  years,  but  that  we  were  not  worth  the  soup  we 
were  eating. 

This  last  insult  kindled  our  blood  and  revived  the 
flame  in  us.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  dejected, 
now  we  felt  our  energies  renewed,  and  paced  angrily 
up  and  down,  brewing  resentment  in  our  souls,  and 
vowing  that  we  would  make  sensational  speeches  in 
the  dock,  and  so  show  the  world  what  had  been  lost 
by  the  untimely  doom  of  the  Hexametron.  The 
thought  of  the  effect  we  might  produce  gave  us  new 
energy,  and  made  our  spirits  rise.  We  began  to 
talk  again  as  in  the  old  days,  exchanging  promises 
of  firatemity,  and  exclaiming  that,  after  all,  what 
had  happened  to  ns  was  not  to  be  deplored,  seeing 
that  it  would  infallibly  make  us  glorious  and  hand 
down  our  names  to  posterity. 

We  were  greatly  cheered  too  by  hearing  from 
some  new  prisoners  who  came  in  that  the  deeds  of 
the  Hexametron  had  astonished  all  Paris ;  that  the 
papers  had  talked  of  the  six  young  men  who  had 
tried  to  raise  a  sedition  in  the  Quarticr  Latin,  and 
called  on  the  people  to  come  and  overturn  the 
President;  that  the  Radical  organs  had  styled  us 
heroes ;  and  that  a  Cabinet  Council  had  been  held 
about  us.  After  such  news  as  this,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  feel  that  we  hivd  towered  in  a  short  week 
to  the  height  of  Robespierre  and  Marat.  We  began 
to  slouch  our  hats,  to  stride  solemnly  with  our  arms 
folded,  to  eschew  the  practice  of  smiling,  and  had 
already  got  into  the  hibit  of  planting  our  hands  on 
our  breasts,  as  though  daring  the  enemy  to  take  our 
lives ;  when  one  evening  towards  five  o’clock,  we 
were  called  —  unusual  circumstance  —  all  six  to¬ 
gether,  and,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  led 
uirough  a  labj-rinth  of  passages  to  the  well-known 
room  of  the  examining  magistrate.  It  struck  us  as 
peculiar  that  there  was  only  one  gendarme  with  us. 

When  we  had  reached  the  door,  the  gendarme 
knocked  and  told  us  to  go  in,  which  we  did  with  a 
look  of  unutterable  dignity  on  our  faces.  The  juge 


d’instruction  was  standing  near  the  fire,  and  near 
him,  to  our  surprise,  and  not  a  little  to  our  mortifi¬ 
cation,  were  the  General  of  the  School  of  Saint 
Cyr,  M.  Demosthenes  Lange,  the  two  Demoiselles 
Creme  de  la  Cremerie,  Dr.  Toupie,  the  father  of 
Toupie,  MM.  Destouffes  and  Cascarot,  seniors,  and 
my  own  nearest  relative. 

M.  Demosthenes  was  the  first  to  speak.  “You’re 
an  imbecile,”  he  said  to  his  son. 

The  General  of  Saint  Cyr  caught  hold  of  Louis 
by  the  ear.  You  ’ll  be  for  a  month  under  arrest,” 
he  grunted,  sternly  ;  “  and  you  may  consider  your¬ 
self  lucky  you  ’re  not  expelled.” 

Toupie,  senior,  glared  at  his  offspring.  “  Is  this 
what  you  call  studying  medicine  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It 's  studying  bruises,”  answered  Toupie,  meek¬ 
ly- 

“  W'ell,  you  ’re  a  parcel  of  simpletons,”  observed 
the  juge  d’instruction,  Because  of  your  good  con¬ 
nections,  this  is  going  to  be  treated'  as  a  fireak. 
The  seven  days’  imprisonment  you  ’ve  had  is  enough 
for  a  piece  of  tomfoolery,  an^  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  go  back  to  your  books  without  fright¬ 
ening  yourselves  and  others  with  talk  of  coups-d’- 
etat,  which  are  as  idiotic  as  they  are  idle.” 

Here  was  a  fall  1  We  followed  our  progenitors 
out  of  the  room  in  perfect  silence,  but  with  our  fists 
clenched  and  rage  in  our  hearts.  As  soon  as  we 
had  got  outside  into  the  street,  Camille’s  father 
turned  round  with  a  contemptuous  frown  on  his 
massive  face.  “  If  I ’d  been  the  judge,”  he  said, 
“  you  should  all  have  had  a  year  of  it  with  your 
heads  shaved.  To  get  up  a  street-row,  and  to  be 
bagged  like  weasels,  —  why,  it  ’s  contemptible  1 
You  see  the  President  does  n’t  even  deign  to  treat 
you  as  adversaries.  I  expect  he ’s  made  himself  a 
nightcap  out  of  your  red  flag.”  Saying  this,  the 
blacksmith  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  added,  with  a  ferocious  bellow,  “  If  there  were 
ever  the  coup-d’etat  you  speak  of,  you ’d  see  what 
I ’d  do.  Bones  and  thunder  I  they  should  n’t  bag 
me  like  a  weasel  I  ” 

There  were  declarations  to  the  same  effect  — 
minus  the  bones  and  thunder  —  from  each  of  our 
fathers,  and  after  an  hour’s  sermonizing  we  were 
told  to  go  our  ways  and  behave  less  ^e  fools; 
Toupie  received  the  gratifying  assurance  that  his 
allowance  would  be  curtailed,  and  Louis  was  given 
the  order  to  join  his  school  the  next  morning.  It 
was  close  upon  seven  o’clock  when  we  were  aban¬ 
doned  to  our  devices  and  foimd  ourselves  all  six 
walking,  ashamed  and  sulky,  towards  my  lodgings. 
On  the  door-step  we  met  my  concicige,  Antoine, 
and  Mdlle.  Mictte,  who  laughed,  and  said  she  hoped 
we  were  better.  Antoine  looked  at  us  with  a  dixill 
expression,  and  remarked  that  in  his  day  men  man¬ 
aged  insurrections  better  than  we  did.  We  learned 
it  was  untrue  that  anybody  had  called  us  heroes ; 
or,  at  least,  those  that  had  done  so  lived  in  the  op¬ 
posite  quarters  of  the  city  and  knew  nothing  about 
us.  In  the  Quartier  Latin  we  had  become  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  very  cats  we  passed  seemed  to  wag  their 
heads  in  derision.  A  white  dog  who  was  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  howled  so  hysterically  at  our 
approach  that  it  was  obvious  he  was  laughing  at  us. 
And  to  fill  the  cup  of  our  humiliation  to  the  brim, 
the  Pilori,  Camille’s  own  ideal  journal,  which  old 
Antoine  handed  to  us  with  an  amused  grin,  con¬ 
tained  an  editorial  holding  us  up  to  derision  as 
chicken-hearted  conspirators,  who  had  only  succeed¬ 
ed  in  smashing  one  policeman’s  hat  and  two  panes 
of  glass. 
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We  shrank  up  stairs  wellnigh  prostrate  with  this 
last  load  of  obloquy.  “  Is  this  today’s  paper  ?  ”  we 
asked  of  Antoine. 

“  Yes,  gentlemen,  it ’s  just  come  in.” 

We  threw  a  glance  at  the  date  :  it  was  “  Tuesday, 
the  2d  of  December,  1851.” 


VII. 

That  night  the  Prince  President  put  into  action 
his  scheme  for  making  eveiybody  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous.  Whilst  the  six  members  of  the  Ilcxametron 
slept,  tired  out  with  emotion  and  extenuated  by  re¬ 
peated  bursts  of  indignation,  cabs  and  gendarmes 
were  hurrying  about  Paris  carrying  representatives 
of  the  people  and  others  to  Vincennes  and  Mazas. 
It  was  neatly  done ;  verj’.  Some  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  stru^led  and  protested ;  one  or  two  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  seized  showed  fight ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
celebrities  arrested  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate 
with  an  equal  mind,  convinced  that  resistance  would 
only  spoil  matters  and  disturb  the  quiet  of  things. 
It  was  all  managed  in  perfect  gooa  order,  without 
any  unseemliness  in  the  way  of  noise  or  shouting. 
WTien  France  awoke  next  morning  it  heard  that 
half  its  great  men  were  under  lock  and  key,  and 
that  the  other  half  were  hiding  in  stray  places,  so  as 
not  to  be  put  under  lock  and  key  too.  The  first 
feeling  was  one  of  stupefaction  ;  the  next  one  of  re¬ 
volt.  Republican  Paris  glowed  at  the  news  of  what 
had  been  done.  By  mittday  the  streets  were  full  of 
excited  and  indignant  citizens,  who  were  only  re¬ 
strained  from  doing  the  most  daring  things  by  the 
presence  of  many  battalions  of  soldiers  dotted  about 
strategically  at  different  {mints  of  the  capital. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  crowds  increase,  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  excited  and  more  and  more  in¬ 
dignant.  Rumors  were  bruited  that  such  of  the 
representatives  as  had  not  been  arrested  were  gath¬ 
ered  together  and  were  depmsing  the  President. 
At  every  comer  were  large  white  placards  calling 
upon  good  citizens  to  disperse,  and  informing  peo¬ 
ple  who  ventured  out  of  doors  with  weapons  that 
the  military  would  shoot  them  on  the  spot,  —  all 
this  with  a  view  to  making  everybody  happy  and 
prosperous.  .  .  .  Towards  three  o’clock,  after  regi¬ 
ment  upon  regiment  had  been  seen  hurrying  through 
the  streets  with  bayonets  fixed  and  cartridge-boxes 
full,  a  stray'  shot,  then  another,  and,  finally,  a  sharp 
succession  of  volleys  began  to  be  heard.  Then 
workmen  and  bourgeois,  women  and  priests,  dogs, 
children,  and  beggars,  could  be  observed  rushing 
affrighted  and  uttering  screams  of  terror,  whilst  be¬ 
hind  them  soldiers  laughing  at  the  sport,  and  brave¬ 
ly  commanded,  loaded  their  rifles  and  sent  bullets 
flying  in  front  of  them  like  hail.  After  this  were 
seen  heaps  of  dead  piled  up  in  thoroughfares  where 
two  streets  met.  T^en  barricades  rose,  night  came 
on,  and  in  the  dark  were  heard  more  volleys,  joined 
to  eries  of  rage,  shouts  of  defiance,  quick  tramping 
of  feet  and  frightful  oaths,  as  insurgents  and  sol¬ 
diers  fought  hand  to  hand  amidst  crumbling  masses 
of  wood  and  stone.  The  morning  dawned  and  it 
was  not  yet  over ;  the  work  of  making  everybody 
happy  was  only  half  accomplished.  Some  barri- 
caaes  held  good  with  stolid  obstinacy,  and  had  to 
be  carried  at  the  bayonet’s  point  after  desperate 
and  fearful  struggles.  Then  came  the  sweeping  of 
cavalry,  and  after  that  the  sweeping  of  shot  fared  by 
soldiers  nearly  mad,  on  the  Boulevards.  To  the 
dead  in  blouses  were  added  the  dead  in  silk  and  kid 
gloves.  Here,  a  pretty  woman  who  had  come  out 
to  see  the  soldiers  pass ;  there,  an  exquisite  with  an 


unfinished  cigar  in  his  hand,  who  had  been  shot 
down  dead  in  front  of  a  cafi^.  A  few  hours  of  ter¬ 
ror  and  panic  followed,  during  which  the  work  of 
happiness  progressed.  The  soldiers  were  triumph¬ 
ing.  Shops  were  closed,  markets  abandoned,  streets 
deserted.  Occasionally  a  single  scream  would 
ring  through  the  air,  as  a  ftightened  rebel  pursued 
by  soldiers  would  bound,  with  his  hair  wild  and  his 
eyes  glaring,  through  a  silent  thoroughfare  trying 
to  .find  a  refuge,  ^en  there  would  be  a  hiut,  a 
clicking  of  gun-locks,  a  clear  bang,  and  the  re^l 
would  roll  over  in  the  dust,  having  found  his  refuge. 
Towards  night  such  episodes  grew  rarer,  and  me 
soldiers  bivouacked  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city, 
pleased  with  their  day’s  labor  and  toasting  the 
President  in  double  rations  of  wine.  Around  them 
the  houses  were  lifeless.  There  were  no  lights  in 
the  windows.  The  republicans  of  the  day  oefore 
were  hiding  under  their  beds  and  in  cellars.  At 
odd  moments  a  soldier  would  send  a  bullet  through 
a  window  to  hear  the  glass  shiver  and  make  his 
comrades  laugh.  A  few  hours  later  the  telegraph 
reported  that  the  city  was  quiet.  The  Elyse'e  be- 
emne  invaded  by  visitors  who  hurried  to  pay  their 
compliments,  and — the  work  of  happiness  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

And  where  was  the  Ilexametron  the  while  ?  The 
Hexametron  fought.  Casting  aside  the  rancors  of 
the  evening,  it  s^lied  forth  in  a  body  as  soon  as  it 
heard  the  sounds  of  firing,  and  joined  in  the  shouts 
of  the  crowd  who  were  crying^  that  the  Republic 
should  not  be  put  down !  that  Paris  would  fight  to 
the  death!  There  were  prodigies  of  valor  per¬ 
formed  during  those  two  days.  Three  barricades 
were  formed,  and  only  abandoned  when  the  soldiery 
had  fought  their  way  inch  by  inch  over  every  pav¬ 
ing-stone.  At  the  last  of  the  barriers  the  Hexame¬ 
tron  saw  two  of  its  members  fall.  When  the  num¬ 
bers  were  counted  it  was  found  that  Maximilien  the 
Breton  was  under  a  heap  of  dead ;  and  that  {loor 
Toupie  was  lying  —  still  smiling,  and  as  though 
asleep  —  in  the  foremost  place  among  our  outworks. 
Our  red  flag  —  not  the  first,  bik  a  new  one  already 
riddled  with  bullets  —  served  to  cover  them  both, 
and  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  who  had  been  tending  the 
wounded  silently  and  bravely  like  a  ministering 
angel  amid  the  din  of  the  battle,  sprinkled  holy  wa¬ 
ter  over  their  brows  and  gently  prayed  for  them. 

Vlll. 

On  the  7th  of  December  what  remained  of  the 
Hexametron  was  making  its  way,  powder-stained 
and  panting,  up  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussce  d’Antin. 
Camille  wanted  to  learn  what  had  become  of  his 
father,  and  the  other  three  of  us  had  insisted  on 
accompanying  him.  Knowing  how  sturdy  and  hon¬ 
est  was  the  republicanism  of  the  ex-blacksmith,  how 
deep  was  his  love  for  the  peimle’s  rights,  how  stem 
his  hatred  of  oppression,  we  feared  to  learn  that  he 
had  fallen  side  by  side  with  the  Representative, 
Baudin,  and  other  of  the  Radicals  who  had  given 
their  lives  for  their  convictions.  His  house  was  de¬ 
serted.  Baptiste,  his  servant,  stood  at  the  door  and 
told  us  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  arrest 
him  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  but  that  he  had 
been  warned  in  time,  had  fled,  and  had  not  been 
seen  since.  Baptiste  thought  that  he  must  have 
been  fighting,  for  hc^ad  ts^en  his  big  stick  and  a 
revolver  with  him.  ™ 

Camille  turned  pale,  but  went  away  at  once, 
thinking  it  useless  to  stay,  and  we  walked  back  sor¬ 
rowfully  along  the  Boulevards,  going  towards  the 
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Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  the  intention  of  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Palace  of  the  Assembly  and  asking  if 
anyoody  there  hal  heard  of  the  Deputy  Lange.  In 
the  Rue  Royale  we  were  stopped  by  an  immense 
crowd  that  choked  up  the  whole  'of  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  Madeleine  and  the  Obelisk.  Flags  were 
flying  from  the  houses.  Gayly  dressed  women  were 
stanmng  at  the  windows,  with  bowmets  in  their 
hands  ready  to  throw.  People  were  laughing  and 
smiling.  A  double  row  of  soldiers  was  bordering 
the  way,  and  excited  policemen  were  shouting  to 
the  crowds  to  stand  back.  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  we 
asked.  “Who  are  yon  waiting  for?”  “The 
Prince,”  answered  somebody,  joymly,  and  our  next 
miestion  was  cut  short,  for  suddenly  a  formidable 
^eer  —  deep,  continuous,  and  growing  in  force  as 
the  waves  of  the  si-a  —  started  from  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honon?,  was  caught  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  and  mread  from  the  Boule¬ 
vards  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Hats  were 
thrown  up,  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  bouquets 
were  showered  down ;  and  amidst  all  this,  calm  and 
unmoved,  upon  a  white  horse,  rode  a  slight-look¬ 
ing  man,  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  thoughtful  face, 
who  answered  the  shouts  of  welcome  with  quiet  im¬ 
passive  complacency. 

This  was  the  author  of  the  scheme  for  making 
everybody  happy  and  proswrous.  Around  him 
fervent  supporters,  who  had  broken  through  the 
lines  of  soldiers,  were  rending  .the  air  with  their 
shouts.  There  were  deputies,  guards,  journalists, 
dandies,  —  all  republicans  of  the  eve,  Bonapartists 
of  the  morrow ;  and  foremost  among  them  who  should 
we  see,  waving  his  hat  the  most  fiercely,  vociferat¬ 
ing  the  loudest,  and  clapping  his  hands  most  enthu¬ 
siastically,  but  M.  Demosthenes  Lange  1 

There  was  a  thrill  amongst  us,  and  then  Louis 
exclaimed,  suddenly,  “  I  say,  here,  Henri,  help  !  hold 
up  Camille  ;  he  has  fainted  !  ” 


What  remains  is  soon  told.  As  most  people  are 
aware,  M.  Demosthenes  Lange  was  shortly  after  ap- 

Eiinted  a  senator.  He  now  calls  himself  Count  de 
ange,  and  wears  yellow  kid  gloves,  which  are 
spemally  made  for  him  (large  “  tens,”  with  double 
seams).  It  is  one  of  his  greatest  regrets  that  the 
“  gooa  times  ”  of  the  second  empiric  are  passing,  and 
that  the  people  are  growing  daily  more  factious  and 
more  exacting.  M.  le  Comte  de  Lange  is  of  opinion 
that  nothing  will  ever  be  done  with  France  unless 
there  is  a  new  coup-iTetat  periodically  on  the  2d  of 
December  every  ten  years,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  there  are  plenty  of  his  colleagues  who  agree 
with  him. 

M.  de  Lange,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  upon 
whom  the  cycle  of  years  and  events  has  worked 
some  change  of  opinion.  After  1851  the  four  sur¬ 
viving  members  of  the  Hexametron  lost  sight  of  one 
another,  each  going  his  own  way  on  difierent  roads 
of  life.  They  met  again,  however,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  by  a  mere  chance,  at  a  dinner  given  by  one  of 
his  I^jesty’s  senators,  a  Marquis,  and  one  of  the 
most  witty  men  in  Paris.  They  were  announced 
successively  by  the  footman  as  “  M.  le  Colonel  Comte 
de  Cr6me,”  “  M.  le  Vicomte  Camille  de  Lange, 

“  M.  le  Baron  de  Cascarot,”  and  “  M.  de  Lardd.” 
Camille  was  a  secretary  of  Ration  at  the  court  of 
the  grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Gntta-Pcrcha ;  Cascarot 
was  a  Prefect ;  your  humble  servant  sported  a  small 
scarlet  rosette  at  his  button-hole.  The  four  looked 
at  each  other,  colored  a  little,  and  then  laughed. 


Perhaps  they  would  have  felt  embarrassed  as  to 
what  to  say,  but  happily  the  butler  entered  at  that 
moment  announcing,  “  Madame  la  Marquise  esl  ser- 
vie,”  And  we  all  went  in  to  dinner. 


THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  RED  PORTE- 
FEUILLE. 

The  red  portefcuille  in  (question  was  a  certain  red 
morocco  note-case.  How,  m  the  Rue  de  Jdrusalem, 
it  became  “  an  afiair,”  was  the  story  its  owner  told 
us.  And  on  this  wise. 

“  It  was  safe  enough,”  Dick  Langley  said,  “  in 
my  inner  breast-pocket  when  I  left  troa  that  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  was  safe  there  too  when  I  reached  the 
Nord  terminus  that  evening.  But  I  had  not  been 
five  minutes  in  my  customary  quarters  at  the  Grand 
before  I  discovered  that  my  note-case  was  most  in¬ 
dubitably  —  gone  —  looted  quietly,  you  know.  The 
how  was  that  clean  cut  through  the  bottom  seam  of 
the  pocket ;  the  where  must  have  been  in  the  crowd 
at  the  station  just  now. 

“  I  don’t  profess  to  be  much  of  a  judge  of  this  sort 
of  thing ;  but  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  the  fel¬ 
low  who  had  operated  on  me  must  have  been  about 
the  top  of  his  profession,  —  so  scarcely  perceptible 
was  the  solution  of  continuity  in  my  garment,  so 
absolutely  unconscious  had  I  been  of  his  propinquity. 
Still,  I  hail  lost  some  fifty  thousand  francs’  worth  of 
French  bank  paper,  not  one  sou  whereof  was  I  like¬ 
ly  to  see  again.  So  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  not 
wholly  un^mixed  admiration  that  I  was  examin¬ 
ing  the  traces  of  the  spoiler’s  handiwork  when  the 
door  opened  and  some  one  came  into  the  room. 

“  I  looked  up,  expecting  to  see  Vere  Lucingham. 
Vere  was  Second  ffecretary  here  then ;  an  incorrig¬ 
ible  farceur,  who  had,  as  such,  a  ‘  difficulty  ’  with 
some  victimized  native  to  settle  next  day ;  —  which 
business  had  brought  me  up  from  the  Bad.  But  it 
was  not  Vere  on  whom  the  door  had  just  closed. 

“  It  was  a  slight,  wirv  little  man,  with  his  black 
hair  cut  close  to  his  bullet  head,  with  a  sallow  face 
shaved  blue,  and  a  keen,  cool  eye  that  took  every¬ 
thing  in  the  room  in  at  a  glance,  and  then  rested 
upon  me  as  though  I  was  precisely  the  person  its 
owner  wished  and  expected  to  behold.  In  fact,  I 
fancied  the  little  man  muttered  as  much  to  himself. 

“  So  I  asked  him  pointedly  who  he  was  instead  of 
what  he  wanted. 

“  ‘  Dard,  Agent  of  the  Sdretd,’  he  answered. 

“  I  had  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  then,  you 
know.  His  reply  to  this  was  cimious. 

“  ‘  In  the  name  of  the  law  I  arrest  you,’  he  said. 

“  ‘  Might  I  inquire  why  ? '  I  returned. 

“  ‘  You,  Thompsonne,  alias  Walkerre,’  the  little 
man  pursued.  ‘In  short,  Thompsonne,  with  an 
infinity  of  aliases.  Why,  for  your  last  voup  at  Spa 
this  morning.’ 

“  He  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  I  could  see ;  he 
meant  every  word  he  said.  I  stared  at  him.  His 
smile  was  particularly  irritating  to  me  in  my  then 
state  of  mind.  The  window  was  open  ;  there  was 
the  making  of  a  good  fall  outside.  I  admit  my 
first  impulse  was  to  dispose  of  my  visitor  summarily 
that  way. 

“  ‘  C’est  pas  le  peine,’  he  obsen-ed,  misreading 
my  ^es;  ‘you  would  only  break  your  neck.’ 

“  He  was  so  perfectly  cool  that  I  had  perforce 
to  get  myself  in  hand  again. 

“  ‘  That,’  I  said  to  him  when  1  had  done  it,  ‘  is 
the  second  mistake  you  have  made  Monsieur  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Dard,’  he  put  in. 
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*  Monsieur  Dard,  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  your  society.  It  was  not  myself  that  I  was  tempt¬ 
ed  to  toss  out  of  that  window.  And  I  am  not 
Thonmson  —  ’ 

“  ‘  English  pickpocket,’  this  insufTerable  Mon¬ 
sieur  Dwrd  put  in  here.  ‘  Ah  I  you  are  not  Thomp- 
sonne,  English  pickpocket  ?  Really  ?  ’ 

“‘Really  not.  Your  last  mistake  is  rather  a 
ghastly  one  you  will  find,  I  should  n’t  wonder.’ 

“  ‘  Aliens  done !  ’  he  responded,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

“  ‘  My  dear  Monsieur  Dard,’  I  went  on,  grinning 
inwardly  now,  in  spite  of  my  annoyance,  and  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  Vere’s  entry  on  the  scene,  to  see  how 
profoundly  convinced  my  interlocutor  was  that  he 
had  arrested  his  Thompsonne,  and  how  charmingly  , 
he  mistook  my  modest  assurance  for  the  impudence  * 
of  that  hardened  criminal ;  ‘  my  dear  Monsieur 
Dard,  it  so  happens  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  I 
shall  be  able  to  produce  unimpeachable  evidence  of 
my  proper  identity.’ 

“  ‘  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,’  he  deprecated 
ironically. 

“‘lam  not  going  to  trouble  myself  at  all,’  I  said ; 
‘my  unimpeachable  evidence  will  walk  into  this 
room  of  its  own  accord  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.’ 

“  ‘  Aha !  And  he  comes  firom  where,  your  unim¬ 
peachable  evidence  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  From  the  British  Embassy,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Dard.  You  will,  I  presume,  admit,  then,  your  mis¬ 
take  is  the  ghastly  mistake  I  have  ventiued  to  style 
it?  You  will?  Very  good.  And  as  you  have  on¬ 
ly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait  before  you  admit  this, 
and  as  any  esclaudre  would  hardly  improve  matters, 
do  me  the  favor  to  sit  down,  light  one  of  these  cigar¬ 
ettes,  and  relieve  my  curiosity  as  to  why  in  your 
wisdom  you  have  arrested  me  as  Thompson,  Eng¬ 
lish  pickpocket,  and  what,  supjxising  I  am  Thomp¬ 
son  aforesaid,  I  have  been  doing  at  Spa  ?  ’ 

“  Monsieur  Dard  looked  at  me  harder,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  higher,  smiled  more  insufferably  than 
he  had  looked,  and  shrugged,  and  smiled  yet.  I  had, 
however,  so  far  impressed  him  in  some  way,  that 
when  I  sat  down  and  lit  a  little  roll  of  Pheresli  to¬ 
bacco  he  followed  my  example.  Then  he  said,  — 

“  ‘  You  were  at  the  Redoute  at  Spa  this  morning 
when  play  commenced  ?  ’ 

“  I  admitted  I  was.” 

“  ‘  At  the  roulette-table  in  the  smaller  salle  f  ’  he 
continued. 

“  ‘  Excuse  me ;  you  are  wrong  there.  It  is  well 
known  I  never  touch  roulette.  I  was  at  the  trente- 
et-quarante  table.’ 

“  ‘  At  the  same  table,’  pursued  the  impassible 
Dard,  ‘  was  standing  one  luppoh'te  Bourdpn.’ 

“  ‘  Who  is  he  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Whom  you  must  have  noticed  place  a  red 
portefeuille  —  ’ 

“  ‘  A  red  j)ortefeuille  ?  ’  I  repeated. 

“  ‘  Containing,  it  appears,  in  bank-notes,  the  sum 
of — ’ 

“  ‘  Of  fifty-odd  thousand  francs,  I  suppose,’  I 
muttered,  pensive  at  the  recollection  of  my  own 
vanished  paper,  the  result  of  that  run  upon  the 
Rouge  that  morning. 

“  ‘  No,’  Monsieur  Dard  returned  sharply,  ‘  not 
quite  so  much  as  that.  About  forty  thousand  francs. 
A  miscount,  no  doubt,’  he  added. 

“  ‘  By  Jove  I  ’  I  ejaculated  in  the  vernacular,  un¬ 
heeding  my  friend’s  sarcasm.  ‘  This  is  queer.  A 
red  portefeuille,  you  say  ?  Morocco  ?  ’ 


“  ‘  Your  penetration  is  perfect,’  Monsieur  Dard 
replied,  with  an  ironical  bow.  ‘  A  red  morocco 
portefeuille.  Monsieur  Bordon,  as  you  noticed, 
placed  it  in  the  inner  breast-pocket  of  his  coat ; 
and  —  ’ 

“  ‘  What !  Thf  inner  breast-pocket,  too  ?  ’  The 
coincidence  was  getting  more  than  queer. 

“  ‘  And  you,’  pursued  Monsieur  Dard,  *  took  ad¬ 
vantage  ot  the  crowd  at  the  doorway'  to  —  ’ 

“  And  I  will  he  shot,  you  know,  if  Monsieur  Dard 
did  n’t  pantomime  precisely  the  manoeuvre  my  de- 
va/igeur  just  now  must  have  employed  to  cut  my  red 
morocco  portefeuille  out  of  my  inner  breast-pocket ! 

“  ‘  Gk)  on,’  I  said,  astonished.  ‘  What  did  I  do 
then  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  rushed  precipitately  down  the  staircase  of 
the  Redoute.’ 

“  ‘  I  wanted  to  catch  the  train,  you  know.’ 

“  ‘  Ca  se  comprend !  You  jumped  into  a  panier 
waiting  outside,  and  caused  yourself  to  be  driven 
furiouSj’  to  the  station,  where  you  arrived  in  time 
to  take  a  ticket,  first-class,  to  Paris  by  the  11.37  ex¬ 
press.’ 

“  ‘  I  admit  all  that.  Go  on.’ 

“  ‘  In  the  mean  time,  though  unfortunately  too 
late,  Monsieur  Bourdon  had  liecome  aware  of  his 
loss.  He  instantly  communicated  his  suspicions  — 
he  had  noticed  vou  repeatedly  at  his  elbow  —  to  the 
Commissaire  o^  Police.  Oddly  enough,’  continued 
Monsieur  Dard,  his  eyes  on  me  more  maliciously 
than  ever,  the  Commissaire  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  the  Sergent  Rokerre  — you  know  the 
Sergent  Rokerre,  without  doubt  ?  No  ?  Really  ? 
Not  the  Sergent  Rokerre  of  your  own  Surety  from 
Scotlanyar?  Well,  no  matter;  the  Sergent  Rok¬ 
erre  knows  you.’ 

“  ‘  'The  devil  he  does !  ’  I  inteijacnlated. 

“  ‘  Yes.  In  fact  it  was  precisely  one  Thomp¬ 
sonne,  with  an  infinity  of  aliases,  notorious  Engli^ 
pickpocket,  who  had  brought  the  Sergent  Rokerre 
from  Bruxelles,  where  he  had  lost  sight  of  his  man, 
to  Spa,  where  he  expeeted  to  find  him ;  and  it  was 
precisely  this  'Thompsonne  that  Bourdon  described 
when  he  described  the  individual  he  believed  had 
robbed  him.’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  say  he  did  n’t,’  I  commented ;  ‘  I  only 
say  he  did  n’t  describe  me.’ 

“  ‘  Wait  a  minute,’  Monsieur  Dard  returned.  By 
means  of  this  description  you  were  traced  to  the 
station ;  by  means  of  it  it  was  ascertained  you  had 
taken  a  ticket  for  Paris.  The  Sergent  Rokerre 
then  communicated  by  telegraph  with  us,  and  took 
other  precautions  in  the  event  of  your  changing 
your  mind  with  regard  to  your  destination.  How¬ 
ever,  these  proved  unnecessary.  You  arrived  in 
Paris  at  nine  o’clock  this  evening.  Monsieur 
'Thompsonne  is  too  important  a  ^rsonage  for  us 
not  to  possess  his  signaletnent.  That  telegraphed 
to  us  by  the  Sergent  Rokerre  from  Spa  agreed  re¬ 
markably  with  the  pen-portrait  of  the  same  which  I 
of  course  consulted  when  the  affair  was  placed  in 
my  hands.  So  remarkably,’  concluded  Monsieur 
Dard,  ‘  that  though  the  telegrams  specified  such 
things  as  that  travelling-dress  you  wear,  as  that 
pur^e  and  black  plaid,  as  that  peculiarly-fashioned 
cap,  I  had  need  of  none  of  them  to  feel  certain  yon 
were  the  Thompsonne  I  wanted  the  instant  I  came 
into  the  room.' 

“  ‘  And  you  feel  as  certain  of  it  still,  Monsieur 
Dard?’ 

“  ‘  Undoubtedly,’  he  said,  smiling  insufferably 
Yet  I  had  reason  to  know  the  Sfireto  could  boast  o> 


few  abler  agents  than  this  same  Dard.  I  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  hear  why  he  was  so  certain  I  was  his  Thomp- 
sonne. 

“  ‘  Before  I  prove  to  you  I  am  not,  prove  to  me  I 
am,’  I  asked  him.  ^ 

“  ‘  I  will  prove  that  to  you  in  two  words,’  he  de¬ 
clared  calmly. 

“*  Well.’ 

“  He  looked  me  in  the  eyes  with  cool  triumph  in 
his  own,  as  he  leaned  across  the  table  and  said,  — 

“  ‘  The  red  portefeuille  was  distinctly  seen  in  your 
possession  at  the  station  lit  has  at  Spa.’ 

“  *  That  is  very  probable,’  I  returned. 

“  ‘  Ah !  You  admit  it  ?  In  eflFect  to  what  good 
deny  it?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  deny  it  the  least  in  the  world.’ 

“  ‘  No  ?  ’  Monsieur  Dard  replied,  rising  with  that 
confounded  touch  of  melodrama  in  his  rising  that 
taints  all  Frenchmen  more  or  less ;  ‘  no,  you  do  not 
deny  it,  and  it  would  be  useless  if  you  did,  because 
that  same  red  portefeuille  was  again  seen  in  your 
possession  at  the  station  here  in  Paris  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  ago.’ 

“  ‘  I  admit  it  was  in  my  possession  there  too.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Dard.’ 

“  ‘  Because,’  he  went  on,  ‘  you  have  held  no  com¬ 
munication  with  any  one  since,  except  with  me ;  be¬ 
cause,  therefore,  and  in  short,  that  red  portefeuille 
and  the  forty  thousand  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Excuse  me,  My  thousand,’  I  interrupted, 
spitefully,  spoiling  ms  peroration. 

“  ‘  Because,’  he  repeated,  ‘  that  red  portefeuille  is 
—  there  !  ’  and  he  pointed  with  unhesitating  fore¬ 
finger  straight  at  that  inner  breast-pocket  of  my 
travelling-jacket,  where  indeed  my  red  morocco 
note-case  ought  to  have  been. 

“  I  could  scarcely  well  help  grinning  in  his  sallow, 
blue-shaven  face,  at  the  sell  and  the  swindle  that 
was  coming. 

“  ‘  The  devil  it  is  1  ’  I  replied,  turning  so  as  to 
expose  that  clean,  artistic  cut  in  my  garment.  ‘  I 
shou  Id  be  only  too  "lad  if  you  were  right  about 
that,  at  all  events.  But  what  do  you  mahe  of  this, 
Monsieiu*  Dard  ?  ’ 

“Monsieur  Dard  didn’t  seem  to  know  exactly 
what  to  make  of  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  thought. 
Then  he  smiled  that  confounded  smile  of  his,  and 
wagged  his  head,  as  it  were,  admiringly. 

‘“It  is  very  clever,’  he  observed,  ‘  wonderfully 
clever.  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Thompsonne,  it  will 
not  do.  Ah,  no ;  it  will  not  do  at  all  f’ 

“  Eventually  I  gathered  that  Monsieur  Dard’s 
opinion,  belief,  conviction,  was  that  I  had  been  oper¬ 
ating  on  myself! 

“  And  to  make  one’s  self  out  so  far  from  the  robber 
as  the  robbed  would  n’t  have  been  such  a  bad  move 
on  the  part  of  the  real  Thompson,  would  it  ?  It 
was  a  notion,  though,  which  could  only  enter  that 
individual’s  head,  —  or  Monsieur  Dard’s ;  so  that,  to 
Monsieur  Dard,  I  was  simply  more  positively  the 
real  Thompson  than  ever,  don’t  you  see  ? 

“  But  that  too  clever  little  man’s  triumph  was  of 
the  briefest.  The  next  moment  the  dow  opened 
with  a  rush,  and  there  entered,  perhaps  more  pre¬ 
cipitately  than  he  had  intended,  an  unmistakable 
suWriinate  from  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  whom  I 
presumed  Monsieur  Dard  had  prqdently  put  on 
guard  outside,  followed  W  some  one  far  more  re¬ 
assuring  in  the  shape  of  Vere  Lucingham. 

“  ‘  Some  trouble  to  get  at  you,  Dick,’  said  Vere, 
when  he  perceived  me.  ‘  Ah  I  here  is  Monsieur 
Dard.  Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Dard.’ 


“  Notwithstanding  its  natural  imperturbability, 
the  countenance  of  me  agent  of  the  Sflretd  betrayed 
signs  of  exquisite  discomfort  at  this  salutation;  for 
Monsieur  Dard  knew  who  Vere  was  perfectly  well. 
He  had  taken  certain  instructions  from  the  Second 
Secretarv  in  a  matter  in  which  the  Embassy  had 
just  ei^loyed  him ;  and  the  Second  Secretary  knew 
me  —  Thompsonne,  with  the  infinity  of  aliases, 
notorious  British  pickpocket,  and  addressed  me 
familiarly  as  ‘  Dick.’ 

“  ‘  Diable  !  diable !  diable  1  ’  muttered  discomfited 
Monsieur  Dard  in  three  different  keys.  If  this 
were  the  case,  why —  The  inference  was  as 
obvious  as  it  was  unpleasant.  I  was  no  more  his 
Thompsonne  than  he  was  himself. 

“At  a  sign  the  subordinate  withdrew.  Vere 
seated  himself,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us. 

“  ‘  Perhaps  I ’m  de  trap  f  ’  he  inquired,  as  if  this 
idea  had  just  struck  him.  ‘  You ’ve  business  with 
Monsieur  Dard,  Dick  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,’  I  returned,  enjoying  the  spectacle  Mon¬ 
sieur  Dard  presented  ineffably ;  ‘  it ’s  Monsieur 
Dard  who  has  business  with  me.  Perhaps  you  can 
help  him  to  settle  it.’ 

“  ‘  All  right.  What ’s  the  row  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Monsieur  Dard  has  done  me  the  honor  of  ai^ 
resting  me,’  I  explained. 

“  ‘  Ah  I  what  for  ?  ’ 

“  *  Picking  pockets  at  Spa.’ 

“  ‘  Serve  you  right,  you  mow.’ 

“  ‘  And  as  being  one  Thompsonne,  with  an  in¬ 
finity  of  aliases,  who  picks  pockets  generally  every¬ 
where.  Is  it  not  so.  Monsieur  Dard  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Eh,  bien,  oui !  ’  that  individual  rapped  out ; 
‘for  me,  I  confess,  you  are  Thompsonne.  Un¬ 
less —  ’  And  he  glanced  interrogatively  at  Vere. 
Which  farceur  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

“  *  Such,’  he  stud,  ‘  is  human  depravity,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  ingenuous  countenance,  it ’s  possible  he 
may  be  Thompsonne.  On  the  neck  of  my  conscience, 
Dick,  I  can’t  sajr  you  ’re  not  a  swell  mobsman,  and 
have  not  been  picking  pockets  at  Spa.’ 

“  ‘  Allons  done  I  ’  muttered  Monsieur  Dard  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  *  But,’  continued  Vere,  ‘  I  can  say  that,  except 
in  the  legitimate  way  of  whist  and  billiards,  you 
have  never  picked  mine.  And  moreover,  Monsieur 
Dard,  though  you  may  be  right,  and  society  in  gen¬ 
eral  wrong,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  by  society  in 
general,  and  by  myself  in  particular,  this  person 
has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  one  Richard  Langley, 
and  that,  if  not  honest,  he  is  at  least  written  &wn 
honorable  in  Debrett.’ 

“  ‘  Diable  !  diable  I  diable  I  ’  in  the  three  difier- 
ent  keys  from  Monsieur  Dard  again  at  this. 

“  ‘  &)  that,’  Vere  concluded,  ‘  before  altogether 
renouncing  him,  perhaps  I  had  better  hear  all  about 
it.’ 

“  Well,  tlie  upshot  of  it  was  that  we  all  three 
beat  up  the  nearest  Commissaire ;  that  my  identity 
was  duly  vouched  for,  and  that  it  was  arranged  we 
should  meet  the  victimized  Bourdon,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  detective  Rokerre,  before  the  same  official  next 
day,  when  matters  were  partially  cleared  up.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bourdon  declared  that  though  I  very  strongly 
resembled  the  individual  who  had  stuck  to  him  so 
pertinaciously  at  the  roulette-table,  yet  that  to  the 
best  of  his  belief  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  me  be¬ 
fore.  And  the  English  detective  decided  as  readily 
that  I  was  not  his  man.” 

“  ‘  Only  you  see,  sir,’  Sergeant  Rokerre  explained, 
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‘  you  really  are  so  uncommon  like  the  other  rascal, 
—  that  is,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  rascal,  —  that  it 
ain’t  no  wonder  we  was  put  wrong.  You  had  been 
noticed  hunt  ing  oflF  to  the  station ;  we  thought  we 
was  tracking  him  all  the  while.  Our  description  of 
him  hit  you  off  so  well,  that  we  got  that  information 
about  your  gray  jacket,  and  mat  queer  cap  you 
wore,  and  so  on.  Then  again  the  description  of 
you  we  telegraphed  here  quite  fitted  with  the  one 
they’d  got  of  him.  Altogether,  sir,  you  see  it 
were  n’t  our  fault.  Besides,  you ’d  been  seen  with 
a  red  pocket-book  down  at  Spa,  and  you’d  been 
seen  with  one  at  the  station  here.  Which  that  were 
a  odd  start,  too,  you’re  having  your  pocket  cut 
that  way,  were  n’t  it,  sir  ?  ’ 

“  I  had  arrived  at  that  opinion  already ;  but  as  I 
had  had  about  enough  of  tMs  ‘  Comedy  of  Errors  ’ 
by  this  time,  I  cut  Mr.  Rokerre’s  discourse  as  the 
‘  Chorus  ’  ruthlessly  short  here.” 

“  Impassible  as  ever  again.  Monsieur  Dard  had 
played  an  almost  silent  part  in  the  last  scene. 
When  it  was  over  he  saluted  us  comprehensively, 
and  departed  without  a  word.  As  his  friend  and 
confrere  Rokerre  had  remarked,  ‘  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,’  the  mistake  of  the  French  agent  was  excusable 
enough.  It  was  nevertheless,  though,  a  mistake, 
and  it  punished  Monsieur  Dard’s  inf^bility  sorely 
to  have  to  own  it  was. 

“  ‘  But,’  he  said  in  the  course  of  a  brief  conversa¬ 
tion  we  had  before  I  left  Paris,  —  ‘  but,  en  revanche, 
I  think  I  can  promise  you,  Mousieur  Langley,  the 
recovery  of  the  money  you  were  robbed  of  on  the 
night  of  your  arrival.’ 

“  ‘  You  have  a  clew,  then  ?  ’  I  inquired,  not 
over  hopefully. 

“  ‘  I  have  my  little  theory.  If  I  get  carte-blanche 
to  act  upon  it  I  will  answer  for  success  this  time.’ 

“  ‘  Very  good ;  but  remember.  Monsieur  Dard,  I 
don’t  know  the  number  of  a  single  note,  to  begin 
with.  ’ 

“  *  That  is  of  no  consequence, — you  can  identify 
the  portefeuille  ?  ’  » 

“  ‘  Of  course.’  ” 

“  ‘  Well,  it  is  part  of  my  theory  that  the  money 
is  in  that  portefeuille  still,  exactly  as  it  was  when 
it  was  stolen.’ 

“  ‘  The  only  thing,  then,  is  to  discover  the  porte- 
fcuillc.  Monsieur  Dard  ?  ’  I  laughed. 

“  ‘  Precisely,’  he  responded.  ‘  If,  as  I  say,  I  am 
allowed  to  act,  I  consider  that  discovery  certain.  It 
shall  be  my  aincr.d'’  honorable.* 

“With  that  Monsi^^ui  i>ard  ♦ook  his  leave.  I 
can’t  say  that  he  left  me  with  any  very  abiding 
hope  of  getting  my  note-case  again,  it  was,  never¬ 
theless,  destined  to  become  ‘  an  affair  ’  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  at  the  Pr^fectme. 

“  On  the  Boulevard,  three  months  later,  I  ran 
agmnst  Yere  one  afternoon. 

“  ‘  Well,  my  Thompsonne,’  said  the  farceur,  ‘  and 
how  is  business,  eh  ?  F aked  any  more  fat  note-cases 
latelv?  I  suppose  so,  for  your  old  friend  Dard  was 
inquiring  for  you  just  now.’ 

“  ‘  What  did  he  want  me  for  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  could  n’t  gather  the  precise  crime  you ’d 
been  perpetrating;  but  he  asked  so  suspiciously 
when  you ’d  be  back  that  I  thought  it  more  leasy  to 
answer  him  vocally  out  of  “Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen  ” — 

“  It  might  n’t  be  for  fesrt,  sod  it  might  n’t  be  forerer,” 
at  which  he  seemed  annoyed.  So  at  last  I  proposed 


for  a  certain  sum  down  to  betray  you  unto  him  to¬ 
night.’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  be  a  d —  fool !  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  mean  that  I ’m  going  to  order  a  inirobolant 
dinner  in  here,  tind  that  you  are  to  pay  for  it  like 
a  bird.  At  least,  I  shall  think  but  poorly  of  you  if 
you  don’t,  when  I  have  told  you  that  —  keep  cool 
now  —  that  our  Dard  has  recovered  the  com  you 
boned  from,  —  I  mean  the  coin  that  was  boned  from 
you,  you  know.’ 

“ ‘Bah  I  ’ 

“  ‘  And  that  your  formal  identification  of  your 
purloined  note-case  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  put  you 
once  more  in  possession  of  your  ill-gotten  gains, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  will  invite  us  aU 
to  a  dancing-supper  at  Brebant’s.’ 

“  I  may  as  well  add  at  once  that  I  was  event¬ 
ually  let  in  for  this  entertainment,  and  then  leave 
Monsieur  Dard  to  finish  the  ‘  Affair  of  the  Red 
Portefeuille’  in  his  own  fashion  without  further 
interrimtion. 

“  ‘  My  theory,’  he  said,  ‘  was  this :  Monsieur 
Langley,  not  being  my  Thompsonne,  had  neither 
robbed  Bourdon  nor — as  I  had  given  him  great 
credit  for  doing  —  himself ;  but,  on  the  contrary. 
Monsieur  Langley  had  indubitably  been  robbed  br 
some  one  else.  5iow  was  it  not  a  thing  tmnatural, 
almost  impossible,  to  suppose  that  on  the  same  day, 
in  precise^  the  same  way  as  he  was  being  accus^ 
of  having  robbed  Bourdon  at  ^a.  Monsieur  Lang¬ 
ley  should  be  robbed  at  the  Place  Roubaix  of  a 
similar  TOrtefeuille,  containing  a  similarly  large 
amount,  by  any  mere  casual  cut-purse  ?  To  me  it 
seemed  so  impossible  that  I  rejected  the  supposi¬ 
tion  at  once.  I  had,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  it 
was  no  mere  casual  cut-purse  who  had  robbed 
Monsieur  Langley. 

“  ‘  Who  then  ?  Some  one  who  had  planned  the 
coup  at  Spa,  and  followed  the  red  portefeuille  in 
Monsieim  Langley’s  inner  breast-pocket  to  Paris  ? 

“  ‘  Much  more  likely.  And  yet  the  chance  of 
success  was  hardly  great  enough  in  proportion  to 
the  inevitable  risk,  to  tempt  an  artist  of  such  force 
as  Monsieur  Langley’s  devaliseur  evidently  was,  to 
leave  securer  and  more  profitable  business  la  bos. 
It  is  true  my  Thompsonne,  who  had  imperative 
reasons  for  quitting  Sp.'i,  might  have  taken  this 
purse  also  on  nis  way ;  but  I  had  ascertained  that 
my  'Thompsonne  had  not  arrived  in  Paris,  at  all, 
you  see. 

“  ‘  I  put  this  second  supposition  aside  the  more 
readily  because  of  something  I  remembered  sud¬ 
denly. 

“  ‘  I  remembered  that  that  evening  there  had 
been  at  the  Paris  terminus,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  express  at  nine  o’clock,  a  man  who,  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  beheld  Monsieur  Langley,  would  be  mor- 
rally  certain  that  in  a  certain  pocket  of  Monsieur 
Langley’s  travelling-coat  was  a  red  portefeuille 
containing  some  forty  thousand  ftancs  in  bank¬ 
notes,  who  would  have  special  reasons  for  watching 
Monsieur  Langley  closer  than  anybodv  else,  and 
who  believed  Monsieur  Langley  to  be  Thompsonne 
the  pickpocket. 

“  ‘  Remembering  this,  I  quickly  saw  how  this 
man,  with  special  reasons  for  watching  Monsieur 
Langley  closely,  might  have  noticed  him  take  the 

Eortefeuille  fix>m  his  pocket,  to  get  out  his  keys  say ; 

ow  this  man,  who  believed  Monsieur  Langley  to  be 
Monsieur  'Thompsonne,  might  have  hardily  calculat¬ 
ed  on  being  able  to  rob  him  with  perfect  impunity 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  even  if  Thompsonn 
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caught  him  in  ^tjrante  delicto,  a  word  from  one 
thief  would  make  the  other  only  too  glad  to  hold 
hU  tongue  1  and.  on  the  other  hand,  if  Thompsonne 
were  not  to  perceive  his  loss  at  the  moment,  ne  was 
to  be  arrested,  so  soon  as  he  was  dpmiciled,  by  me, 
when,  his  de'valvieur  naturally  supposed,  there  was 
slight  chance  of  my  prisoner  proclaiming  he  had 
been  robbed  of  the  most  positive  proofs  of  his  late 
operation  at  Spa. 

“  ‘  In  short,  I  saw  in  a  verj'  brief  while  how  this 
man  might  have  robbed  Monsieur  Langlev,  suppos¬ 
ing  him  to  be  Thompsonne.  The  more  f  reflected 
on  the  matter  the  more  certain  did  I  become  that 
this  man,  and  no  other,  was  the  actual  robl)er. 

‘“And  he  was,  — the  agent  who  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  “J^er  ”  the  supposed  Thompsonne  on  Ids 
arrival.  The  “faiseur  ”  of  the  red  portefeuille  was 
this  particular  agent,  I  was  finally  convinced,  and 
no  one  else. 

“‘The  conelusion  I  had  arrived  at  was  a  very 
grave  one.  We  are,  we  must  be,  invariably  above 
suspicion  in  our  metier.  But  I  had  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  deliberately,  and  I  could  arrive  at  tlus 
alone.  I  laid  mv  theory,  therefore,  before  the 
Chef,  and  more  efrectively  than  I  had  ventured  to 
hope.  After  some  deliberation  the  Chef  decided 
that,  considering  the  importance  of  this  matter  to 
ourselves,  I  should  be  allowed  to  elcar  it  up  if  I 
could.  At  the  same  time  the  conseciuences  of  my 
failing  to  do  so  were  plainly  intimated  to  me.  But 
1  did  not  think  I  should  fail.  Armed  with  the 
Chefs  carte-blanche  I  lost  no  time  in  placing  my 
“  suspect  ”  under  surveillance  tbrthwith. 

“  ‘His  name  was  FalleLx.  Certain  protection  had 
procured  him  admittance  into  the  Brigade,  where 
we  knew  imusually  little  of  his  antecedents ;  a  fact 
which  had  no  doubt  had  its  influence  in  deciding 
the  Chef  in  fitvor  of  an  investigation. 

“  ‘  In  my  unavoidable  absence,  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  Falleix,  to  whom  all  the  details  of  the  aflfair 
must  have  been  well  known,  was  directed  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  supposed  Thompsonne  by  the  ex- 
ress  at  nine  o’clock,  and  in  the  event  of  my  still  not 
aving  appeared,  to  Jiler  that  individual  quietly 
wherever  he  might  go,  —  our  object  being  to  make 
the  acquiuntance  of  any  confederates  Thompsonne 
might  have  in  Paris,  you  understand.  I  reached 
the  Gare  just  as  Monsieur  Langley  was  driving 
away  to  the  Grand  Ildtel.  Once  there,  I,  as  you 
will  doubtless  recollect,  left  FalleLx  outside  the  sup¬ 
posed  Thompsonne’s  room,  entered  it  myself,  and 
arrested  Monsieur  Langley, — a  deplorable  error, 
for  which  I  have  only  forgiven  myself  since  yester¬ 
day. 

“  ‘  Convinced  by  Monsieur  Lucingham  shortly 
afterwards  of  this  error,  you  will  also  recollect 
I  signed  to  my  aide  that  he  might  withdraw.  Which 
he  did  in  the  most  tranquil  manner  possible,  carry¬ 
ing  oflT  the  red  portefeuille  and  the  fifty  thousand 
francs  of  Monsieur  Langley  with  him.  When,  next 
day,  I  informed  him  of  the  fiasco,  and  the  way  in 
which  our  supposed  faiseur  had  himself  been 
robbed,  it  pleased  Monsieur  Falleix  to  lift  liis  shoul¬ 
ders  in  his  customary  silent  fashion,  and  to  smile  dis¬ 
agreeably  in  my  face.  I  remembered  that  smile 
when  the  notion  that  Monsieur  FalleLx,  and  none 
but  he,  was  the  robber,  began  to  grow  upon  mo. 
He  had  had  time  to  dispose  of  his  plunder,  and  had 
evidently  so  disposed  of  it  as  to  feel  quite  safe. 

“‘How?  Where  ?  Questions  I  had  to  answer, 
and  questions  very  diflScult  to  answer ;  for  the  way 
in  wmeh  he  had  planned  and  performed  this  coup 


proved  Monsieur  Fallei.x  at  once  to  be  a  person  of 
profound  ability,  who  would  never  have  forgotten 
to  take  into  his  calculations  the  possibility,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  being  suspected  and  watched  as  I  meant 
he  should  be. 

“  ‘  No ;  Monsieur  Langley’s  red  portefeuille,  —  I 
was  of  opinion,  by  the  by,  that  the  portefeuille 
itself  had  not  been  destroyed,  either  because  Fal¬ 
leix  would  consider  its  destruction  immaterial  when 
it  was  no  longer  liable  to  be  found  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  or  because  he  had  had  no  means  of  destroying 
it  safely  forthwith,  and  had  been  too  prudent  to 
keep  it  about  him  till  he  should  have  had  these 
means,  —  Monsieur  Langley’s  iwrtefeuille,  I  say, 
and  its  contents,  the  proof  of  Falleix’s  guilt  and 
the  correctness  of  my  theory,  were  only  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  through  Falleix’s  impatience  or  impru¬ 
dence.  Only  this  could  give  me  a  clew ;  and  this 
clew  my  “  suspect,’’  who  now  began  to  live,  as  it 
were,  under  glass,  —  the  minutest  action,  the  most 
trifling  incidents  of  whose  life  were  all  henceforth 
known  to  me,  seemed  to  have  determined  I  should 
wait  for  eternally.  The  closest  watch  upon  him 
brought  to  light  —  absolutely  nothing.  My  “  sus¬ 
pect  ”  continued  to  conduct  himself  in  the  most  un¬ 
suspicious  manner  possible.  This  I  had  antici¬ 
pated  ;  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  he  was  surveille', 
of  course.  But  the  Chef  grew,  or  appeared  to 
grow,  incredulous.  I  was  pushing  my  theory  too 
far,  he  said ;  it  was  indigne,  this  que  diahle  ! 

“  ‘  Was  it  ?  Was  I  mistaken  ?  I  did  not  wonder 
they  thought  I  was  ;  but  I  never  thought  so,  some¬ 
how,  myself.  No ;  Falleix  was  even  stronger  than 
I  had  imagined ;  that  was  all. 

“  ‘  He  was  poor,  miserably  poor,  amongst  us  who 
are  not  rich.  Miserably  poor.  Yet  I  could  see  on 
his  debauchee’s  face  signs  of  the  vices  that  are 
costly.  Those  fifty  thousand  francs,  —  how  could 
he  resist  tlie  temptation  of  them  ?  How  could  he 
hold  himself  back  from  them  any  longer  ?  Yet  I 
knew  he  had  not  spent  a  sou ;  yet  I  doubted  if  he 
had  even  once  allowed  himself  to  ascertain  if  his 
treasifre  was  still  safe.  Marvellous  self-denial  ! 
What  was  he  waiting  for  ?  A  pretext  to  get  guit 
of  us,  and  beyond  our  reach.  Never  beyond  mine, 
I  used  sometimes  to  say  to  myself,  if  he  went  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

“  ‘  I  think  he  knew  this.  I  think  he  must  have 
known  the  incessant,  terrible  espionnage  he  was 
subjected  to.  But  he  bore  it,  and  so  he  baflied  it;/ 
his  patience  was  proof  against  it,  and  he  made  no 
sign. 

“  ‘  There  arc  those  who  declared  at  last  that  he 
was  innocent.  Three  months  had  passed ;  this  was 
the  sole  result  I  had  obtained.  But  my  conviction 
of  his  guilt  was  strong  as  ever. 

“  ‘  However,  there  must  be  an  end  of  this,  the 
Chef  declared.  Falleix  must  be  released  from  sur¬ 
veillance.  As  for  me,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  an¬ 
ticipate  events  by  tendering  my  resignation  at  once. 

“  ‘  The  Chef  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

“  ‘  “  Not  yet,”  he  said. 

“  ‘  “  But  since  it  appears  that  I  am  wrong  ?  ” 

“  ‘  “  Not  yet,  I  tell  you.  Ah !  ^a,  you  do  not  then 
understand  me  ?  ” 

“  ‘  At  last  I  did.  The  Chefs  idea  was  simple 
enough.  “  Falleix,”  he  reasoned,  “  has  been  perfectly 
aware  of  the  watch  we  have  kept  upon  him,  and  so 
has  taken  very  good  care  to  avoid  betraying  himself. 
When  he  finds  he  is  no  longer  file,  he  will  conclude 
he  is  no  longer  suspected.  And  then,  —  well,  then, 
you  see,  he  may  be  less  careful.  So  I  withdraw  a 
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useless  surveillance,  and  —  I  leave  the  rest  to 
you.” 

“  ‘  The  next  day  it  was  reported  at  the  Prefecture 
that  I  had  been  sent  on  special  service  across  the 
Channel.  But  that  day,  and  every  day,  in  one  dis¬ 
guise  or  another,  I  dogged  my  man  about  Paris,  pa¬ 
tiently,  ruthlessly,  as  a  hound  follows  a  trail.  In 
vain,  however ;  in  vain  always. 

“  ‘  Had  he  recognLsi*d  me  V  I  felt  sure  he  had  not. 
Was  he  really  guilty  after  all?  Yes;  a  thousand 
times  yes.  My  instinct  if  not  my  judgment  told  me 
I  had  not  deceived  myself.  I  stuck  doggedly  to  the 
trail.  Admit,  though.  Messieurs,  that  this  affair  was 
assuming  a  hopeless  aspect.  There  appeared  no 
limit  to  the  time  this  game  of  hide-and-seek  be¬ 
tween  us  might  last. 

“  ‘  I  was  thinking  so  two  mornings  ago  when, 
once  more,  my  man-chase  recommenced.  In  his 
usual  listless  fashion  Fallcix  was  strolling  along  the 
Quais  just  sufficiently  ahead  to  be  kept  well  in 
sight.  It  seemed  everybody’s  Dimanche  but  his ; 
in  his  threadbare  garments  he  looked  more  miser¬ 
ably  poverty-stricken  than  ever  then.  Surely,  he 
must  allow  mmself  to  draw  on  the  red  portefeuille 
soon  I  tried  to  hope. 

“  ‘  All  at  once  his  listless  mode  of  progression 
changed.  My  flaneur  began  walking  like  a  man 
with  some  object  in  view.  I  had  to  shorten  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  us. 

“  ‘  Across  the  Place,  across  the  Boulevard,  where 
was  he  going  so  straight  ?  To  the  station  in  the 
Rue  d’ Amsterdam  it  appeared  presently.  Tempted 
by  the  sunshine,  the jxKir  devil  wanted  to  bieatnc  a 
little  country  air.  Where  ? 

“  ‘  lie  waited  Ids  turn  at  the  bureau  of  the  St. 
Germain  line.  His  destination,  I  concluded,  then, 
was  Asni^res.  The  price  of  a  seat  ota  the  imperiale 
to  that  ffivored  locality  would  hardly  be  beyond  his 
means.  But  no.  He  was  going  farther,  —  too  far, 
it  struck  me.  He  must  have  been  difficile  about  the 
country  air  he  breathed,  for  he  asked  for  a  ticket 
for  Chatou. 

“  ‘  Diahle  !  Wliy  Chatou,  when  we  were  so  poor 
that  positively  our  whole  available  capital  could  not 
compass  the  me ;  and  but  for  the  compassionate 
official  who  consented  to  accept  a  little  hon  upon 
the  Prefecture  in  payment  we  could  never  have 
gone  at  all  ?  Why  Chatou  ? 

“  ‘  I  tried  to  solve  this  question  on  our  way  down ; 
for,  1  need  hardly  tell  you,  I  also  had  business  at 
Chatou  that  day. 

“  ‘  Arrived  there,  Falleix  strolled  away,  listless 
as  ever,  iiom  the  station,  I  following.  1  suppose 
we  had  about  equally  enjoyed  the  country  air  for 
half  an  hour,  when  the  delusive  simshine  faded ;  it 
began  to  rain,  —  to  rain  in  torrents.  Impossible  to 
continue  strolling  about  in  this  deluge.  We  took 
shelter  in  a  certain  restaurant. 

“  ‘  Positively  ce  malheureux  had  no  chance.  His 
little  holiday  was  spoiled.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
by ;  the  deluge  only  increased  ;  he  had  only  to  stare 
blankly  at  the  downpour.  He  manifested  a  melan¬ 
choly  resignation,  —  so  touching  that  1  caught  my¬ 
self  almost  pitying  him  at  times. 

“  ‘  Towai^sduw,  when  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  ^  home,  the  rain  suddenly  ceased.  He  took 
immed^te  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  station  with  a  ary  skin.  I  felt  half  inclined  to 
let  him  go  in  peace.  What  conld  I  learn  by  simply 
dogging  him  back  again  ? 

“  ‘  Yet  why  had  he  come  here  at  all  ?  Why  here 
to  Chatou  in  particular  ?  In  a  moment  I  had 


started  after  him,  as  this  question  recurred  to 
me. 

“  ‘  He  must  have  walked  fast ;  he  was  out  of 
sight.  No ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  turned 
swiftly  off  the  roadway  into  the  wood.  Why,  if  he 
were  so  pressed,  that  detour  through  the  wo^? 

“  ‘  I  reached  the  place  where  he  had  disappeared. 
Screened  securely  by  the  bushes,  I  looked  for  him. 
There  he  was,  walkffig  now  as  though  he  had  just 
discovered  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the  sta¬ 
tion  before  the  coming  train. 

“  ‘  Had  he  suspected  me  ?  Or  had  the  momenta¬ 
ry  chance  I  had  stupidly  afforded  him  enabled  him 
to  do  what  he  had  come  here  to  do  ?  Had  those 
two  or  three  minutes  lost  me  the  whole  game  ?  I 
strained  my  eyes  in  the  gathering  darkness  to  see. 

“  ‘  And,  suddenly,  I  saw  him  swing  round,  and 
glance  shaiqdy  about  him.  And  then  he  seemed  to 
lean  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  beside  him  while 
one  might  count  slowly  five.  And  then  he  lounged 
on,  this  flaneur,  never  looking  back.  I  let  him  go, 
now.  I  waited  still  where  I  was  till  I  had  hemxl 
the  train  pass,  and  stop,  and  start. 

“  ‘  Then  in  my  turn  I  walked  down  that  pathway, 
and  halted  by  that  tree,  and  perceived  its  trunk  was 
hollow.  In  that  hollow,  my  instinct  told  me,  lay 
the  proof  of  my  little  theory.  Yet  I  paused  a  few 
seconds  before  I  put  in  my  hand. 

“  ‘  My  hand  pushed  aside  the  dead  leaves  and  the 
moss  and  touched  it,  and  drew  it  forth,  —  a  small 
tin  box.  In  this  tin  box  was  the  red  morocco  porte- 
feuille  of  Monsieur  Langley,  bearing  his  initials.  In 
the  red  portfeuille  were  fifty-one  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  francs  in  bank-notes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

“  ‘  For  more  than  three  months  that  tin  box  had 
lain  where  I  found  it ;  for  more  tlian  three  months 
my  Falleix  had  baffled  us  all.  But  the  temptation 
to  assure  himself  of  the  safety  of  his  hutin  had  in  the 
end  proved  too  strong  even  for  prudence  like  his. 
He  had  come  down  that  day  to  touch  it,  —  only  to 
touch  it  while  one  might  have  counted  slowly  five. 

“  ‘  Unfortunately  for  him  it  was  I  who  counted. 

“  ‘  I  put  the  notes  back  into  the  portefeuille,  the 
portefeuille  into  the  tin  box,  and  the  tin  box  into 
the  hollow  ti-unk  again.  That  night  I  made  my  re¬ 
port  to  the  Chef.  Yesterday  Falleix  was  brought 
down  to  Chatou,  and  1  reproduced  tin  box,  porte- 
fcuille,  bank-notes,  to  even- body’s  satisfaction  but  his. 

“  ‘  Poor  devil !  He  fainted. 

“  ‘  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  Affair  of  the  Red 
Porteteuille.  I  trust  Monsieur  Langley  will  cem- 
sider  I  have  made  him  the  amende  honorable  I 
promised  him  ?  ’ 

“Well,  you  know,”  Dick  concluded,  “it  was  n’t 
for  me  to  say  he  had  n’t !  ” 


THE  LEGEND  OF  DUNBLANE. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  II. 

I  slept  soundly  during  the  first  part  of  the  night. 
But  about  three  o’clock  I  woke  suddenly,  —  I  might 
almost  say,  I  started  from  my  sleep.  I  had  not 
been  dreaming ;  I  was  not  conscious  of  having 
heard  any  noise ;  but  my  sleep,  somehow  w  other 
was  broken  suddenly,  and  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  with 
a  sense  of  undefined  alarm.  I  listened ;  all  was 
still :  the  soughing  of  the  wind  among  the  Scotch 
firs  below  the  rampart-wall  was  the  only  thing  I 
heard.  But,  feeling  restless,  I  jumped  out  ot  bed, 
went  to  the  window  and  opened  it.  There  was  no 
moou,  but  it  was  a  light  night.  I  could  distinguish 
the  ivy  on  the  wall  beneath ;  the  little  door  in  the 
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angle  of  the  turret  opposite,  and  tlie  dusky  forms  of 
the  owls  that  flew  past  the  window.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  it  was  a  curious  old  well  said  to  be 
of  wonderful  depth,  but  long  since  unused.  If  one 
dropped  a  stone  in  there,  an  interval  which  seemed 
like  naif  a  minute  elapsed  before  a  faint  splash  told 
that  it  had  reached  the  bottom. 

1  had  been  at  the  window  a  few  minutes  when 
the  door  in  the  turret  opposite  opened,  with  a  slight 
grating  sound  which  attracted  my  attention.  A  fig¬ 
ure  glided  forth,  and  ran  swiftly  towards  the  well. 
I  distinguished  that  it  was  a  woman  by  the  long 
drapery,  and  as  she  came  under  the  window  I  could 
just  make  out  that  she  carried  some  sort  of  vessel  in 
ner  hand.  'VMiatever  it  was  she  threw  it  in,  and 
waited,  leanino;  over  the  side,  until  she  caught  the 
distant  thud  of  the  object  as  it  met  the  water.  Then 
she  returned  rather  more  leisurely  than  she  had 
come,  the  door  was  shut,  and,  though  I  waited  at  the 
window  a  full  hour,  I  saw  and  hc^  no  more. 

I  do  not  know  that  at  any  oth(  r  place,  at  any 
other  time,  this  circumstance  would  have  aroused 
my  curiosity.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  get  to  sleep 
again  for  thinking  of  it,  and  speculating  what  could 
have  been  the  motive  that  induced  any  female  of 
the  establishment  to  rise  in  the  dead  of  night  in  or¬ 
der  to  cast  something  into  the  well. 

I  had  to  be  stirring  very  earlv,  and  I  was  at  mv 
solitary  breakfast  when  Lord  Dunblane  entered. 
He  looked  ghastly,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  help 
asking  if  he  was  ill.  He  turned  fiercely  round  up¬ 
on  me,  demanding  why  I  asked. 

“  Because  you  look  as  if  you  had  not  slept,”  I 
said. 

“  And  you  ?  Pray  how  did  you  sleep  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired,  knitting  his  brows.  “  You  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed  ?  You  had  no  nightmare  after  Lady  Dun¬ 
blane’s  conversation  last  night  ?  ” 

I  had  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  what  I  had  seen, 
and  replied  that  I  had  rested  pretty  well.  I  was 
then  proceeding  to  express  my  thanks  to  him  for 
his  hospitality  when  he  interrupted  me.  “  If  you 
wish  to  show  yourself  a  ftiend,  say  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  your  visit  here  to  any  one.  I  am  going 
abroad  at  once.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
Lady  Dunbl.me  can  live  here  no  longer. 

“You  have  heard  enough  to  know  how  she  hates 
the  place,  —  and  it  disagrees  with  her,  moreover. 
She  has  had  several  epileptic  attacks,  —  a  severe 
one  this  ver^  night ;  it  is  evident  that  the  climate 
does  not  suit  her,  and  I  am  recommended  to  take 
her  to  Italy.  My  lady  and  I  can  never  agree  here. 
She  does  all  she  can  to  goad  me  to  madness,  —  and 
perhaps  she  has  succeeded :  who  can  say  ?  People 
will  gossip,  Carthews,  when  we  are  gone.  Prove 
yourself  a  friend,  and  say  nothing  about  our  quar¬ 
rels  while  you  have  been  here.” 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  this 
speech,  but  thought  it  reasonable  upon  the  whole. 
There  was  something  in  his  eye,  nevertheless, 
which  disquieted  me.  Coupling  it  with  Klson’s 
words,  two  days  previously,  and  with  my  own  ob¬ 
servations,  I  could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that 
the  fate  to  which  he  himself  had  just  now  alluded 
was  imminent.  It  might  be  warded  off,  perhaps, 
by  change  of  scene,  and  the  removal  of  the  causes 
of  irritation  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  him 
steadily,  and  to  doubt  that  incipient  insanity  was 
there.  I  begged  him  to  act  upon  his  determination 
of  going  abroad  without  loss  of  time;  and  then, 
shaking  his  hand,  I  stepped  into  the  chaise,  and 
drove  off. 


Well,  I  returned  to  Aberdeen;  and  some  days 
after  this  Pilson  called  on  me.  I  asked  what  news 
he  brought  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dunblane. 

“  They  are  gone  abroad.  I  suppose  it  is  the  best 
thing  he  coula  do.  Her  ladyship  had  a  succession 
of  such  severe  fits  that  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
room,  or  to  see  any  one  but  her  maid  after  you  left. 
I  did  see  her  once  at  the  window,  and  her  look 
quite  alarmed  me.  His  lordship  was  much  calmer, 
but  he  scarcely  spoke.  His  wife’s  sudden  pros¬ 
tration,  after  all  their  violent  bickerings,  affected 
him  a  good  deal.  He  is  in  a  bad  way,  I  think, 
Carthews.  I  mean  that  I  am  very  much  afraid  ”  — 
and  he  pointed  significantly  to  his  head. 

I  told  him  that  I  fully  shared  his  apprehensions, 
and  then  asked  him  more  particularly  to  describe 
the  change  in  Lady  Dunblane’s  appearance. 

“  The  morning  1  left  I  was  walking  round  the 
rampart  when  I  heard  one  of  the  windows  rattle. 
I  looked  up,  and  there  was  Lady  Dunblane,  her 
head  pressed  against  the  panes,  and  with  such  a 
terrible  expression  of  agony  in  her  face  as  I  shall 
never  forget.  She  kept  opening  her  mouth,  and 
making  the  most  hideous  grimaces  at  me,  so  that  it 
was  clear  that  she  was  not  quite  in  her  right  senses 
at  the  moment.  She  disappeared  suddenly.” 

“  Did  you  ever  see  any  indication  of  a  tendency 
to  such  a  malady  in  her  ladyship  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  No.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  did,”  he  replied. 

“  Was  no  doctor  sent  for?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  countrj'  apothecary  came  once.” 

“  And  what  did  he  say  ?  Did  you  speak  to 
him  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  saw  him  in  the  hall  as  he  was  stepping 
into  his  buggy.  I  asked  how  he  found  her  lady¬ 
ship.  He  said  she  was  much  prostrated  by  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  but  he  seemed  a  puzzle- 
headed  fellow.  No  doubt  he  was  awed  by  the 
honor  of  being  sent  for  to  the  castle ;  for  I  could 
not  get  much  out  of  him.  He  seemed  dazed ;  but 
muttered  something  about  change  being  good  for 
her  ladyship.” 

“  And  who  attended  her  during  these  attacks  ?  ” 
I  inquired. 

“  No  one  but  his  lordship  and  the  maid  Elspie. 
My  lord  told  me  that  his  wife  was  very  violent; 
but  he  would  not  suffer  any  of  the  men  to  be  sent 
for,  to  hold  her.  He  and  Elspie,  who  is  a  very 
powerful  woman,  managed  her  between  them.  He 
said  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  tie  her 
hands.  I  do  not  envy  him  his  journey.  'They  left 
in  the  family  coach  an  hour  after  our  departure, 
and  were  to  travel  night  and  day  to  Leith,  where 
th^  took  ship  for  Holland. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  young  heir-at- 
law  had  returned  to  London  much  depressed  with 
his  visit,  and  that  the  necessary  formalities  having 
now  been  gone  through  (which  I  understand  to 
mean  that  the  secret  of  the  haunted  room  had  been 
duly  communicated  to  him),  Mr.  Dunblane  would 
in  all  probability  never  see  the  castle  again  during 
my  lord’s  lifetime. 

I  seldom  saw  Klson  for  some  time  after  this  con¬ 
versation;  when  I  did,  he  told  mo  what  little  he 
knew  of  the  Dunblanes ;  but  months  often  elapsed 
without  his  having  any  direct  communication  with 
my  lord,  and  even  then  the  letters  he  received 
were  mere  bald  statements  and  inquiries,  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  matters  of  business.  These,  however, 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  his  mind  had  not  given 
way;  they  were  lucid  and  perspicuous  in  every 
detail.  Tliere  was  never  any  mention  of  her  lady- 
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gliip,  for  the  obvious  reason,  as  it  transpired  after 
a  while,  that  she  and  my  lord  were  8q)aratcd. 

lie  was  travelling  in  Ital^-,  now  in  Ilungary,  now 
in  the  East,  while  she  remained,  —  no  one  knew  ex¬ 
actly  where,  —  in  Switzerland.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year  he  returned  to  Dunblane,  and  shut  him¬ 
self  up  there,  refusing  to  see  any  of  the  neighbors 
who  called.  In  reply  to  every  impiiry  for  her  lady¬ 
ship  (more  especially  those  which  a  distant  cousin, 
her  only  relation,  made  about  this  time),  he  stated 
that  her  ladyship’s  health  obliged  her  to  remain  on 
the  Continent;  her  mind  had  been  much  weakened 
by  continued  epileptic  attacks,  and  she  was  unequal 
to  correspondence.  He  stated,  further,  that  she 
was  under  excellent  medical  care,  and  that  though 
by  reason  of  the  excitement  under  which  she  some¬ 
times  labored,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  that  he 
should  visit  her  often,  he  made  a  point  of  doing  so 
once  a  year.  This  statement  seems  to  have  been 
considered  satisfactoiy.  Lady  Dunblane’s  friends 
—  and  she  hail  very  few —  were  not  suspicious,  and 
the  world  at  large  troubled  itself  but  little  with  the 
domestic  concerns  of  a  couple  who  had  lived  in  iso¬ 
lated  grandeur  with  rare  exceptions,  since  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  accession  to  the  title.  Rlson  went  twice  to 
the  castle,  during  that  year,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
he  was  the  only  guest.  He  gave  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  solitary  man  shut  up  in  that  big  place.  We 
both  avoided  all  mention  of  her  ladyslup’s  name ; 
but  I  now  know  that  he  was  no  easier  than  I  was 
on  that  head. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  1808  that  he  called  on 
me  one  morning,  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  His 
face,  his  whole  manner,  betokened  that  my  grave, 
quiet  friend  was  unusually  perturbed.  He  looked 
round  the  room,  —  this  very  room  where  we  are 
sitting,  —  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine,  and  said  in 
a  whisper :  — 

“  Carthews,  I  have  come  to  you  in  a  very  dis¬ 
tressing  emergency.  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am 
justified  in  taking  this  step,  but  I  do  know  that  I 
can  depend  on  you,  and  you  may  materially  help 
me  in  almost  painful  and  difficult  situation.” 

Without  more  ado,  he  then  proceeded  to  say  that 
a  young  Frenchman,  who  gave  his  name  as  Jean 
Marcel,  had  called  upon  lum  the  previous  night, 
stating  that  he  had  lately  come  from  Geneva,  where 
he  was  in  a  wine  merchant’s  office,  and  had  been 
sent  on  business  to  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  bearer 
of  a  small  crumpled  note  addressed  in  nearly  illegi¬ 
ble  characters,  to  M.  Pilson,  Attorney,  Aberdeen. 
He  stated  that  he  had  come  by  it  thus. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Geneva,  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  inspect  the  “  recolte  ”  of  various  vineyards : 
among  them  one  belonging  to  the  Chateau  d’Osman 
some  miles  distant.  The  house  itself  was  tenanted 
by  an  English  lady,  who  was  said  to  be  mad  or  im- 
b^ile.  At  all  events  she  was  never  heard  to 
speak,  and  was  closely  watched  by  her  attendants 
night  and  day.  She  walked  on  a  terrace  overlook¬ 
ing  the  vineyard,  but  it  was  never  out  of  sight  of  a 
gaunt  woman,  who  was,  no  doubt,  her  keeper.  The 
mtendant  of  the  estate,  who  told  Jean  Marcel  these 
particulars,  walked  through  the  vineyard  with  him, 
when  they  saw  the  unhappy  lady  on  the  terrace 
above.  Her  appearance  much  interested  Mar- 
ceL  He  described  her  as  a  handsome  woman,  but 
with  a  fixed  woe-begone  expression  of  face,  and 
wearing  a  black  cloak,  which  entirely  concealed  her 
person.  In  the  course  of  Marcel’s  inspection,  they 
stood  for  some  time  just  under  the  terrace  wall,  and 
he  spoke  to  the  intendant  of  his  approaching  voy¬ 


age  to  Aberdeen.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  overheard  hy  the  lady  on  the  terrace.  She 
disappeared,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  while 
they  were  still  near  the  wall,  the  two  men  heard 
the  sound  of  a  running  footstep  upon  the  terrace, 
followed  by  a  plaintive  moaning,  like  that  of  a 
wounded  bird.  They  looked  up,  and  there  she 
stood,  glancing  round  with  an  expression  of  terror 
to  see  if  she  was  followed,  and  of  earnest  supplica¬ 
tion  toward  the  two  men  beneath.  She  opened 
her  mouth  wide,  —  a  clear  proof,  the  intendant 
seemed  to  think,  of  the  poor  creature’s  imbecility,  — 
then  raised  both  arms  up  high,  when,  to  his  horror, 
he  perceived  that  she  had  lost  her  right  hand.  With 
her  left,  she  then  suddenly  dropped  over  the  wall 
a  paper  with  a  stone  inside,  and  had  scarcely  done 
this,  when  her  "aunt  attendant  appeared  upon 
the  terrace.  The  poor  lady’s  whole  demeanor 
changed ;  the  old  fixed  look  returned,  and  she  be¬ 
gan  once  more,  with  slow,  uncertain  steps,  to  pace 
the  terrace.  To  gratify  her,  Marcel  picked  up  the 
paper,  and  pocketed  it,  as  he  walked  away.  As 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  he  examined  it. 

Outside  was  scrawled,  “  Pour  I’amour  de  Dieu 
remettez  cette  lettre  k  son  adresse.”  Within  was 
the  note  addressed  to  Pilson.  The  intendant 
laughed  at  the  affair,  and  tried  to  persuade  Marcel 
to  tear  up  the  note.  “  All  mad  people  imagine 
themselves  to  be  sane,  and  this  one  no  doubt  wants 
to  persuade  her  friends  that  she  is  unjustly  confined ; 
but  you  need  only  look  at  her  to  see  that  she  is  a 
lunatic.” 

Marcel  admitted  the  probability  of  this,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  destroy  the  paper.  Wheth¬ 
er  she  was  mad  or  not,  the  condition  of  this  maimed 
unhappy  creature  had  aroused  his  compassion  so 
deepfy,  that  he  declared  the  first  thing  he  would  do 
on  arriving  at  Aberdeen  would  be  to  find  out  the 
person  to  whom  this  note  was  addressed.  And  he 
had  done  so. 

MTien  he  had  finished  this  strange  narrative, 
Klson  laid  before  me  a  scrap  of  paper,  —  evidently 
the  blank  page  torn  out  of  the  end  of  a  book  —  on 
which  was  scrawled :  — 

“  Help  !  for  God’s  sake,  help  !  before  they  kill  me. 
0  save  me,  Mr.  Pilson,  save  me,  as  you  hope  to  be 
saved  hereafter.  E.  Dunblane.” 

We  looked  at  each  other  for  some  minutes  with¬ 
out  speaking.  At  last  Pilson  said,  — 

“HI  consulted  my  own  interest,  I  should  remain 
silent,  or  simply  enclose  these  lines  to  his  lordship. 
Her  ladyship’s  condition,  no  doubt,  justifies  any 
steps  that  have  been  taken.  I  cannot  sus^ct  my 
lord ;  and  if  he  discovers  that  I  have  interfered  in 
his  domestic  concerns,  he  will  certainly  take  the 
management  of  his  affairs  out  of  my  hands.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  humanity  call  for  .«ome 
investigation  into  this  ?  I  could  not  die  at  peace, 
remembering  that  I  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a 
cry ;  but  I  am  puzzled  what  to  do,  Mr.  Carthews. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  have  business 
connections  with  Geneva,  and  might,  perhaps,  make 
inquiries  which  would  not  compromise  you  as  they 
would  me.” 

In  other  words,  Pilson  was  anxious  to  ease  his 
conscience  at  as  little  risk  to  himself  as  might  be. 
I  did  not  blame  him ;  my  interest  was  too  deeply 
stirred  for  me  not  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  with  the 
keenest  avidity.  But  then,  as  Pilson  naa  hinted,  it 
is  true  that  I  had  nothing  to  lose.  I  promised  him 
that  I  would  write  that  very  day  to  a  correspondent 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


at  Geneva,  and  desire  him  to  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  towards  discovering  the  truth. 

I  had  to  wait  some  weels  for  the  answer.  The 
commission  was  one  the  execution  of  which  was  be¬ 
set  with  difficulties.  The  village  pasteur,  the  doc¬ 
tor,  the  intendant  of  the  vineyt^s,  and  all  the 
neighbors  were  applied  to,  but  little  additional  in¬ 
formation  could  gathered.  At  last  the  maire  of 
the  district  was  induced  to  investiMte  the  ease, 
upon  representations  being  made  to  him  that  there 
existed  suspicions  as  to  the  treatment  which  the  in¬ 
carcerated  lady  —  whether  insane  or  only  imbecile 
—  met  with.  After  a  vigorous  resistance  they  forced 
an  entry  into  the  eh&teau.  The  sight  that  met  tliem 
was  heart-rending.  The  poor  creative  iay  dying 
upon  her  bed,  and  but  for  this  intervention  would 
have  been  denie<i  the  last  consolations  of  religion. 
When  the  pasteur  knelt  down,  however,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  her,  she  only  shook  her  head  and  moaned. 
Then,  with  an  effort,  she  opened  her  mouth  wide, 
and,  to  their  horror,  they  perceived  that  she  had  no 
tonque. 

They  implored  her  to  write  down  the  name  of  the 
perpetrator  of  this  barbarous  crime.  But  either  she 
had  no  strength,  or  else  she  was  praying,  poor  soul, 
for  |yace  to  forgive  her  persecutors,  rather  than  for 
retribution.  She  listened  devoutly  to  the  good  pas- 
teur’s  prayers,  and  a  dorious  smile  lighted  up  her 
tear-worn  eyes  as  the  death-film  gathered  over  them. 
So  the  unhappy  lady  passed  away.  The  woman 
Elspie  was,  of  course,  seized,  and  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  cross-examination.  She  declared  that  the 
lady  who  was  just  dead  had  been  thus  mutilated  by 
her  husband  one  night  when  goaded  into  a  state  of 
insane  rage  by  his  wife’s  discover}'  of  a  secret,  to 
which  he  attached  a  superstitious  impiortance,  and 
which  she  threatened  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world. 
In  the  struggle  to  defend  herself,  her  right  wrist 
was  also  severed.  Tlie  woman  maintained  that  her 
mistress  had  ever  since  been  subject  to  violent  fits 
of  delirium,  necessitating  restraint.  This  I  do  not 
believe ;  there  is  no  proof  of  it  whatever.  How  far 
the  rest  of  her  story  was  true,  it  was  impossible  to 
say,  and  will  never  now  be  known.  There  were 
probabilities  in  favor  of  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not  this  wretch  herself  have  been  the  instru¬ 
ment  ?  I  did  not  forget  that  I  had  seen  her  (as  I 
have  now  no  sort  of  doubt)  on  that  fatal  night  steal¬ 
ing  out  to  throw  something  into  the  well.  Of  her 
complicity,  at  all  events,  there  was  ample  proof, 
since  from  the  first  she  was  the  attendant  up)on  her 
ill-fated  mistress.  But  the  hand  of  justice,  for  all 
that,  was  stayed. 

The  very  same  day  that  I  received  the  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  foregoing  particulars,  and  while  Pilson 
and  I  were  dehberatmg  what  steps  must  now  be 
taken,  the  news  of  an  app>a]ling  catastrophe,  which 
had  happened  thirtv-sixhours  previously,  reached  us. 

Lora  Dunblane  nad  been  burnt  in  nis  bed,  and 
the  greater  juirt  of  the  castle  destroyed.  How  the 
fire  originated  was  never  known,  but  it  broke  out 
from  his  lordship’s  room  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  were  burnt  to  the 
pound  before  the  flames  co^d  be  got  under.  The 
lovers  of  coincidences  tried  afterwards  to  make  out 
that  Lord  Dunblane  and  bis  wife  died  the  same 
night;  the  superstitious  even  fabricated  a  theory 
that,  struck  with  remorse,  upon  learning,  by  second 
sight,  of  his  wife’s  death,  he  had  himself  fired  the 
castle,  and  resolutely  pierished  in  the  flames.  But 
all  this  is  purely  imaginary-.  It  is  sufficiently  re¬ 
markable  that  these  deaths  should  have  been  so 


near  one  another;  but  Lady  Dunblane  died  at  least 
five  days  before  her  husband ;  and  as  to  the  sup¬ 
position  of  his  lordship’s  selMestruction,  the  only 
ground  for  it  was  his  strange  mental  condition, 
which  was  no  worse  than  it  had  been  for  the  last 
four  years. 

The  woman  Elspie  was  set  at  large  by  the 
authorities  at  Geneva,  no  one  coming  forward  as 
her  accuser.  Mr.  Pilson  thought,  and  I  believe  he 
was  right,  that  now  both  Lord  and  Lady  Dunblane 
were  dead  it  was  better  this  terrible  story  should 
not  be  made  public.  It  oozed  out,  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  almost  all  such  scandals  do,  but  not  through 
me.  It  was  only  when  I  found  that  all  sorts  of  false 
or  garbled  versions  of  the  circumstances  were  cur¬ 
rent  in  society  that  I  ever  mentioned  what  I  knew, 
and  that  was  years  afterwards,  when,  in  default  of 
heirs,  the  title  of  Dunblane  had  become  extinct. 


THE  QUEER  CUSTOMER. 

A  CHRI8TMA8  STORY. 

In  a  shabby  little  shop  in  a  shabby  little  street, 
a  man  sat  stitching  away  as  if  for  dear  life,  by  the 
^ht  of  a  single  candle.  The  name  of  John 
l^d  was  over  the  door,  and  John  Todd  him¬ 
self  it  was  who  sat  upon  the  shopboard,  keeping 
time  to  his  nimble  ne^le  with  an  occasional  snatch 
of  a  song.  If  there  had  been  a  song  of  the  trou¬ 
sers,  as  well  as  of  the  shirt,  he  mi^t  with  great 
propriety  have  sung  that,  for  it  was  on  a  pwur  of 
those  garments  that  he  was  employed.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  any  one 
particular  melody,  but  sang  a  verse  of  one  and  then 
a  verse  of  another,  as  the  fancy  took  him.  Im¬ 
mediately  above  him  hung  a  disreputable-look¬ 
ing  old  blackbird  in  a  wicker  cage  who  listened 
to  the  pjerformance  with  an  air  of  grave  attention, 
as  one  who  was  qualified  to  be  critical,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  gave  an  encouraging  chirp  of  applause. 
The  singer  was  a  merry  little  man,  no  longer  y-oung, 
but  stilllithe  and  active ;  with  twinkling  gray  eyes 
and  a  cheery  smile  which  it  was  pleasant  to  look  upmn. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  had  just  got  through 
“  Jock  o’  Hazeldean,”  and  the  “  Banks  of  Allan 
Water”  (which  the  blackbird  applauded  immense¬ 
ly),  and  had  begun  “  Mary  of  Argyle,”  when  the 
snop  door  suddenly  op)ened,  and  pulled  him  up 
short  in  the  very  middle  of  a  very  effective  shake. 
The  person  who  entered  was  a  short,  stout  individ¬ 
ual,  with  his  hat  very  far  back  on  his  head,  a  pien 
behind  his  ear,  and  a  parchment-covered  note-book 
in  his  hand. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Todd,”  said  he,  showing  the  while 
the  end  of  a  stumpy  pencil ;  “  ready  for  me  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

The  little  tailor’s  cheerful  countenance  fell,  as  he 
replied  — 

“  I ’m  very  .sorry,  Mr.  Sprague,  but  I ’m  —  the 
fact  is  —  I  can’t  say  I  am  (|uite  reiidy  to-night.” 

“  Then,  why  the  dooce  ain’t  you  ready  ?  ”  amia¬ 
bly  inquired  Mr.  Sprague,  tapping  the  floor  vicious¬ 
ly  with  his  fat  cotton  umbrella.  “  You  ’re  aweer, 
I  suppose,  that  to-morrow ’s  Christmas-day ;  and 
you  also  aweer  that  to  awoid  unpleasantness  at  a 
gay  and  festive  season,  I  collects  toe  rent  the  night 


“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,”  said  John  humbly, 
“  I ’ve  had  a  disappointment  this  morning  —  a  litUe 
account  I  was  to  receive  —  ” 

“  Yah  I  ”  said  Mr.  Sprague  savagely.  **  That 
makes  five  on  ’em,  aU  been  disappoint^  of  a  little  ac- 
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count.  Gammon  1  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Todd. 
This  is  Toosday.  I ’m  a  man  of  my  word,  and  if 
the  rent  ain’t  ready  Thursday,  brokers  is  the  word. 

I ’ve  had  trouble  enough  with  you,  and  I  ain’t  goin’ 
to,  no  longer.  So  now  you ’ve  ^ot  it.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  my  endeavors,  Mr.  Spr^ue,”  said  John 
Todd  humbly.  “But  which  way  lam  to  turn  to 
find  the  money,  the  Lord  only  knows !  ” 

“  You  ’ll  turn  ottt,  Mr.  Todd,  if  you  don’t  find 
it.”  And  with  a  coarse  laugh  at  his  own  wit,  Mr. 
Sprague  departed. 

Poor  Todd  looked  much  depressed.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  unconsciously  commenced  “  The  harp 
that  once  throu^  Tara’s  halls,”  but  the  attempt 
was  a  failure.  Even  the  blackbird  turned  his  back 
in  dis^st,  and  atler  a  few  bars  John  gave  it  up, 
and  stitched  away  in  sorrowfiil  silence.  He  might 
have  remained  so  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  when 
the  door  again  opened,  and  a  little  old  lady  in  a 
black  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
a  muff  nearly  as  large  as  herself,  peeped  in. 

“  Do  I  intrude,  Mr.  Todd  ?  Ah !  quite  by  your¬ 
self.  Dear  me !  ” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Pinnifer,  for  want  of  better  company, 
—  quite  by  myself.” 

“  Xe-es  1  ”  said  Miss  Pinnifer.  “  And  very  busy 

I  see.  Always  busy  1  —  Coat,  I  presume  ?  ” 

“  No,  ma’am,  trousers,”  said  John  Todd. 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  with  a  little  scream, 
and  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  “  Very  in¬ 
discreet  of  me,  —  I  beg  pardon,  I  ’in  sure.” 

“  Don’t  mention  it,  ma’am  1  ”  replied  John  gallant¬ 
ly.  “  It ’s  of  no  consequence.  Yes,  I  am  rather  busy. 
Miss  Pinnifer.  They  Te  for  a  Mr.  Brown,  —  an  old 
gentleman  who  came  in  last  Thursday.  He  ordered  a 
suit  of  blacks,  and  said  he ’d  fetch  ’em  himself  this 
evening,  and  I ’m  a  little  behind,  you  see.” 

“  Ye-es  I  ”  Miss  Pinnifer  had  a  habit  of  saying 
“  Yes,”  when  spoken  to,  irrespective  of  anything  in 
particular.  She  used  the  wo^  to  indicate  various 
shades  of  feeling ;  but  in  a  general  way  it  was  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  mild  suiqirise  and  admiration  which 
encouraged  the  speaker  to  proceed.  Mr.  Todd 
proceeded  accordingly. 

“  I  hope  he  won’t  come  just  yet,  for  I ’ve  got  nigh 
on  two  hours’  work  to  finish  the  job.  He ’s  a  queer 
eustomer,  very.  Never  saw  him  before  in  my  life, 
and  he  comes  and  sits  down  in  that  very  chair,  and 
talks  and  asks  questions  as  if  he  had  known  me  ever 
since  1  was  so  mgh  ?  All  about  the  children  and 
Milly  and  everyb^y  —  ” 

“  Strange  1  ”  said  Miss  Pinnifer.  “  Can  it  be  ? 
Yes,  that  must  be  it  I  ” 

“  Eh  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Todd,  ini^uiringly. 

“  Now,  mark  me  I  ”  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  laying  a 
rather  bony  finger  impressively  upon  the  queer  cus¬ 
tomer’s  trousers.  Mr.  Todd  marked  her  according¬ 
ly.  “  Did  he  ask  anything  about  me  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  remember  that  he  did,”  replied  Mr. 
Todd. 

“I  dare  say  not.  Indeed,  that  rather  confirms 
my  previous  idea.  I  know  their  ways,  Mr.  Todd.” 

“1  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  said  John,  in  much 
bewilderment.  “  Whose  ways  might  you  be  allud¬ 
ing  to  ?  ” 

“  Hush !  ”  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  with  an  air  of  pro¬ 
found  mystery.  “  You  don’t  know  who  may  be  lis¬ 
tening  to  us  at  this  moment, —  detectives  1  ” 

“  You  don’t  think,  ma’am  — ” 

“  Yes,  I  do ;  I  do,  indeed,  Mr.  Todd.  I  have  n’t 
the  smallest  doubt  that  I  am  at  this  moment  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  private  inquiry.  You  must  know,  Mr. 
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Todd,  though  I  don’t  often  mention  it,  that  I ’m  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  Chancery  suit,  and  the  defendants  are 
horribly  wieked  people.  They ’ve  done  it  before,  I 
know  they  have.  Not  eontent  with  keeping  my 
poor  brother  and  myself  out  of  our  property,  they 
nave  us  watched  and  annoyed  in  every  possible  way. 
You ’d  hardly  imagine  the  number  of  lodgings  we 
’ve  been  to,  Mr.  Todd,  and  the  people  were  always 
so  polite  and  friendly  at  first,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
they  (juite  changed,  and  were  quite  rude  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  They ’d  been  set  agamst  us  by  the  de¬ 
tectives,  you  know.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  it 
was  the  two  or  three  weeks’  rent  we  might  be  owing, 
but  I  knew  better  than  that.  And  now  they ’ve 
traced  me  here.  Dear,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

“  But  are  you  quite  sure  —  ” 

“  0  dear,  ^s,  certain.  It ’s  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time.  There  was  a  pale  young  man  m  specta¬ 
cles  stared  at  me  ail  church  time  last  Sunday.  I 
thought  at  the  time  it  was  only  rudeness,  but  no 
doubt  he  had  his  instructions.” 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  queer  customer  himself.  He 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  rubicund  com¬ 
plexion,  and  a  very  good-natured  expression  of 
countenance,  and  certainly  did  not  look  like  a  de¬ 
tective.  As  he  entered  the  shop.  Miss  Hnnifer 
dropped  her  veil,  and  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height  of  four  feet  six,  faced  the  intruder  with  ex¬ 
cessive  dignity.  The  stranger  politely  raised  his 
hat  to  the  lady,  and  then  turned  to  John  Todd. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Todd,  and  how  do  you  do  to-night  ? 
Am  I  too  early  for  my  little  matter  of  business  r  ” 
“Well,  sir!”  said  Mr.  Todd,  “I  won’t  say  but 
what  I ’d  rather  you ’d  have  come  an  hour  later. 
The  coat  and  waistcoat  have  been  done  some  time, 
but  the  trous  —  (Mr.  Todd  remembered  the  modest 
presence  of  Miss  Pinnifer)  —  the  other  garments  are 
not  quite  finished.” 

“  Never  mind,  Mr.  Todd,  it 's  of  no  great  eonse- 
quence.  I ’m  in  no  especial  hurry.  But  I ’m  going  to 
ask  you  a  favor.  I  shafi  surprise  you  now,  I  dare  say.” 

Poor  Todd  was  so  bewildered  by  the  remarkable 
communication  just  made  to  him  by  Miss  Hnnifer, 
coupled  with  the  singular  present  appearance  of  that 
lady  (she  was  standing  with  one  foot  advanced,  her 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  stranger,  and  held  her  muff 
across  her  chest,  in  a  kind  of  boxing  attitude),  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and  could  only  reply 
confusedly. 

“  Don’t  mention  it.” 

The  stranger,  answering  rather  the  spirit  than 
the  letter  of  his  words,  continued, — 

“  To-morrow’s  Christmas-day.  For  twenty  years 
past  I ’ve  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  this  is  the  first  Christmas-day,  during  all  that 
time,  I ’ve  spent  in  England.  I 've  no  friends,  not 
so  much  as  a  dug  or  a  cat,  and  I  don’t  like  the  idea 
of  spending  Christmas  by  im'self.  Will  you  take 
compassion  on  me,  Mr.  Todd  :  You ’ve  a  (Jhristmas 
face,  and  I ’ve  a  notion  I  could  enjoy  Christmas  very 
well  in  your  company.  Will  you  take  compassion 
on  a  lonely  old  man,  and  let  mm  spend  to-morrow 
with  you  and  your  family  ?  ” 

John  Todd  was  in  much  perplexity.  His  warm 
heart  felt  for  the  lonely  stranger,  by  whose  fiiank 
address  he  was  much  prepossessed.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  Miss  nnnifer’s  statement,  and  John 
could  not  quite  get  rid  of  a  vague  apprehension  that 
the  stranger  might,  if  admitted,  take  advantage  of 
an  unguarded  moment  to  handcuff  the  family  all 
round,  and  bear  them  away  to  perpetual  imprison- 
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ment ;  last  but  not  least,  was  the  consideration  that  hair  had  not  a  ripple  out  of  place,  and  her  plump 
the  larder  was  by  no  means  sumptuously  furnished,  little  hgure  was  encased  in  a  well-fitting  dress, 
and  that  the  Christmas  fare  was  likely  to  be  of  an  which,  mough  it  bore  the  marks  of  long  service,  was 
especially  meagre  description.  The  last  reflection  neatness  itself.  In  fact,  take  her  altogether,  —  but 
dictated  his  reply.  that  is  precisely  what  j  ou  would  have  wished  to 

“  If  you  ’re  really  in  earnest,  sir,  it  ’ud  be  unbe-  have  done ;  or,  if  you  did  not,  you  must  have  had 
coming  in  me  to  say  no,  when  you  do  me  the  honor  verj’  bad  taste  indeed.  There  are  some  women  one 
to  ask  it.  But  we  poor  folks  don’t  live  like  the  gen-  always  wants  to  kiss  at  first  sight,  and  Milly  was  one 
trj-,  you  know,  sir,  at  the  best  of  times ;  and  this  of  them. 

vear  we ’ve  got  even  shorter  commons  than  usual.  John  Todd  entered  the  room  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
'We ’ve  hearty  good-fellowship,  sir,  but  very  little  citement.  “  Milly,  my  girl,  here ’s  a  most  tremen- 
else,  to  keep  Clmstmas  with.”  dou^o !  ” 

“  And  hearty  good-fellowship  is  the  very  best  dish  “  Why,  father  dear,  what  ever  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

at  the  Christmas  feast,”  said  me  stranger.  “  Beef  “  Matter  enough,  my  dear.  Here 's  a  gentleman 


‘  no,’ so  I  shall  consider  myself  accepted.  I’ve  dined  “  He  won’t  have  much  of  a  dinner,  then,  father 
off  a  baked  potato  before  now,  and  I  shall  find  dear ;  but  he ’s  welcome.  Let  me  guess  who  it  is, 
enough  to  eat,  never  you  fear.  What ’s  your  time  ?  —  not  old  Mr.  Bellamy  ?  ” 

One  o’clbek — very  good.”  “No,  my  dear,  it  isn’t  old  Mr.  Bellamy,  nor 

“  This  lady  and  her  brother  reside  in  the  house,  young  Mr.  Collins  either,  though  I  dare  say  he  ’ll 
sir,  and  they  were  going  to  club  their  Christmas  find  his  w^  here  in  the  course  of  the  aflemoon,  eh, 
dinner  with  ours,  if  you  have  no  objection.”  Milly  ?  No,  this  is  quite  a  stranger ;  quite  the  gen- 

“  Objection  !  I,  my  dear  Todd  1  you  forget  that  tleman,  too,  I  can  tell  you.” 

I ’m  only  a  visitor.  Objection  !  certainly  not.  The  “  But  what  makes  him  want  to  come  here,  then, 
more  the  merrier,  I  say.  Madam,  your  most  obedi-  father  ?  ” 

ent.”  “  Well,  my  dear,  that ’s  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

Miss  Hnnifer  relaxed  so  far  as  to  courtesy  with  except  that  he  said  he  was  a  stranger  and  had  no 
dignity,  still,  however,  keeping  her  muff  available  friends,  and  that  he  thought  from  my  face  that  he 
for  defence,  if  neccssan-.  could  spend  a  merry  Christmas  here.  That ’s  all 

“  Well,  that ’s  settledi,”  said  the  stranger.  “  And  nonsense,  of  comrse ;  but  the  long  and  the  short  of 
now  I ’ve  got  some  little  matters  of  bu.sincs8  to  at-  it  is,  he ’s  coming.” 

tend  to,  so  I  ’ll  wish  you  a  good  night.  Good  even-  “  Nonsense,  indeed,  for  anybody  to  like  my  dear 
ing,  madam.  Don’t  distress  yourself  about  the  trou-  old  father’s  face,”  said  Milly,  kissing  him.  “  It ’s 
sers,  Mr.  Todd.”  handsomer  than  half  the  young  ones  now,  and  I  like 

With  these  words  the  unknown  departed,  leaving  the  gentleman  for  saying  it.  No  friends !  that ’s 
Mr.  Todd  and  Miss  Pinnifer  dumb  with  amazement,  very  sad.  Poor  old  gentleman,  I ’m  very’  glad  he ’s 
'The  latter  recovered  her  speech  first,  with  the  ob-  coming ;  but  I  wish  we  had  a  little  more  to  give 
servation,  “  Did  you  ever  ?  ”  Mr.  Todd  looked  at  him.” 


her  for  a  few  moments.  At  last  he  ejaculated,  slow¬ 
ly  and  distinctly,  “  No,  I  never  I  ” 

“  What  a  very  singular  person,  Mr.  Todd  1  You-  - , _ ,  . 

’re  Quite  sure  you ’ve  never  seen  him  before  ?  ”  Pinnifer  is  going 
“  Never  to  my  knowledge  till  the  other  night,”  going  to  make  a  pi 
said  Mr.  Todd.  of  a  make-believe  1 

“  There ’s  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye,”  said  n’t  believe  it  was 
Miss  Knnifer.  the  pudding.  It  if 

“  You  still  think,  ma’am  —  ”  fore  a  visitor,  fathe: 

“  Well,  no,  not  entirely.  I  must  say  I  expected 
to  see  quite  a  different  style  of  person.  But  there ’s 
no  knowing.  I  shall  be  on  my  guard.” 

“  If  he  is  n’t  a  detective,  what  can  he  want  to  come 
here  for?”  said  Mr.  Todd.  “It’s  the  most  e.x- 


“  That ’s  where  it  is,  Milh' ;  so  do  I ;  but  we 
must  made  the  best  of  it.  What  have  you  got  V  ” 
“Well,  father,  I ’ve  a  nice  bit  of  beef,  and  Miss 
Pinnifer  is  going  to  bring  some  sausages.  I ’m 
going  to  make  a  pudding,  but  it  ’ll  be  only  a  kind 
of  a  make-believe  to  please  the  boys.  They  would 
n’t  believe  it  was  Christmas,  you  know,  without 
the  pudding.  It  is  n’t  much  of  a  dinner  to  set  be¬ 
fore  a  visitor,  father.” 

“  Well,  no,  not  entirely.  I  must  say  I  expected  “  Never  mind,  my  dear,”  said  her  father,  “  I  wish 
to  see  quite  a  different  style  of  person.  But  there ’s  it  was  more ;  but  we  must  make  it  do.  Make  the 
no  knowing.  I  shall  be  on  my  guard.”  pudding  as  good  as  you  can.  Let  me  see.  I  know 

I  have  n’t  much  in  my  pocket  —  only  eightpence. 


traordinary  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I  don’t  half-pint  of  beer  to-night, 
know  what  Milly  will  say  to  a  strange  gentleman  “  Dear  old  father !  N« 


Well,  my  dear,  every  little  helps.  I  sha’n’t  want  my 


'ear  old  father !  No,  no  ;  you  ’re  not  going 


coming  to  dinner :  but  I  could  n’t  help  it,  could  I  without  your  supper,  sir,  I  can  tell  you,  for  any 
now  ?  I ’d  better  tell  her  at  once,  and  get  it  off  my  amount  of  grand  visitors.  I  know  what  I  can  do. 
mind.”  I ’ve  got  half  a  crown  up-stairs  that  I  had  put  by  for 

“  I  ’ll  say  good  night,  then,”  said  Miss  Pinnifer.  something  else,  but  it  does  n’t  matter,  and  that  will 
“  I ’ve  left  my  brother  too  long  alone  already.”  he^  us  out  capitally.” 

Mr.  Todd  wished  her  good-evening,  and  dived  in-  With  a  brignt  smile,  though  with  a  little  choking 
to  a  small  parlor  behind  the  shop,  wWre  his  daugh-  at  the  throat  (for  the  half-crown  had  been  saved 
ter,  Milly,  sat  sewing,  with  three  younger  brother  ’  ...  .....  .  .  .r..  . 

Todds,  making  more  or  less  noise,  around  her. 


he^  us  out  capitally.” 

With  a  brignt  smile,  though  with  a  little  choking 
at  the  throat  (for  the  half-crown  had  been  saved 
^  pennies  to  buy  a  necktie  for  a  certain  Charley 
— — ,  — .v-=»  ..........  ......  Collins,  whose  acquaintance  we  shall  make  by  and 

Milly  Todd  deserves  a  paragraph  all  to  herself,  by),  Milly  rose  to  seek  her  hoard ;  but  her  father 
as  the  pleasantest  possible  spemmen  of  a  good  little  stopped  her. 

English  girL  She  was  not  a  beauty,  mit  better  “  No,  no,  dear,  keep  your  mon^,  we  may  want 
than  a  b^uty  in  the  possession  of  the  more  lasting  it  worse  before  the  week ’s  out.  1  did  n’t  want  to 
comeliness  which  is  derived  from  a  bright  smile,  a  have  told  you  bad  news  to-night,  but  peAaps  it 's 
sweet  temper,  and  a  pair  of  clear,  earnest  eyes,  made  best  told,  after  all.” 

none  the  less  expressive  by  the  near  neighborhood  Having  taken  the  plunge,  John  proceeded  to  tell 
of  a  saucy  little  retrousse  nose.  Her  wavy  brown  his  daughter  of  Mr.  Sprague’s  visit,  and  the  terribl 
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threat  with  which  he  had  departed.  The  announce¬ 
ment  produced  a  very  depressing  effect.  Even 
brave  little  Milly  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
younger  brothers,  seeing  her  distress,  howled  dis¬ 
mally  in  vague  sympathy. 

At  this  juncture  the  shojj-door  was  heard  to  open. 
A  man  entered  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  huge 
hamper,  which  he  set  down  on  the  floor  with  a 
bang.  “  Parcel  for  ilr.  Todd.”  And  without  an¬ 
other  word  he  departed. 

The  whole  of  the  Todd  family  gathered  round 
the  bi»  hamper,  and  contemplated  it  with  silent 
astoni^ment.  “  Who  can  it  be  from  ?  ”  said  Milly, 
a  little  ungrammatically.  “  I  wonder  what ’s  in 
it? ”  said  John  Todd,  junior.  “Ihojie  it’s  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,”  said  Tommy  Todd,  an  epicure  of  nine. 
WilUe  Todd,  aged  six,  sucked  Ids  thumb  and  said 
nothing.  Probably  he  thought  the  more. 

“  IIm  n’t  you  better  open  it,  and  then  you  ’ll 
know  all  about  it  ?  ”  said  John  Todd. 

“  Dear  old  father,”  said  Milly ;  “  he ’s  always 
right.  So  we  will.” 

John  Todd,  junior,  produced  a  knife,  and  the 
hamper  was  speedily  opened.  The  first  glance  re¬ 
vealed  nothing  but  straw,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
youthful  Todds  sank  almost  to  zero.  But  the  straw 
was  quickly  removed,  and  then  was  revealed,  first  a 
most  remarkable  turkey,  —  a  turkey,  if  possible,  in¬ 
conveniently  stout,  with  a  red  ribbon  round  its  neck 
and  a  rosette  on  its  breast.  Second,  a  roasting  pig, 
which  for  size  and  fatness  might  have  been  brother, 
or  cousin  at  least,  to  tlie  turkey.  I  don’t  suppose 
there  ever  was  a  roasting  pig  quite  as  broad  as  he 
was  long ;  but  if  ever  there  was  such  a  pig,  that  was 
the  one.  Last  came  a  hare,  of  which  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say  that  he  did  no  discredit  to  the  turkey 
and  the  pig.  Before  the  party  had  recovered  from 
their  delight  and  surprise,  the  door  again  opened, 
and  another  man,  bearing  another  hamper,  came  in. 
“  Name  of  Todd  here  ?  ”  said  the  man.  “  j 
with  Mr.  Brown’s  kind  regards,  and  paid.”  The 
door  had  hardly  closed  upon  the  porter  when  the 
youthful  Todds,  regardless  of  the  “  Glass,  with 
care,”  in  large  letters  on  the  top  of  the  basket,  rushed 
at  it,  and  had  it  open  in  a  trice.  A  fragrant  smell 
aro.se  from  it,  proceeding  fivim  sundry  whitey-brown 
paper  parcels  arranged  in  trim  order  within.  Milly 
opened  them.  One  was  found  to  contain  currants, 
another  plums,  another  spice;  in  fine,  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  for  a  monster  pudding  of  the  richest  char¬ 
acter  were  there.  A  noble  packet  of  tea  was  the 
next  thing  that  came  to  hand,  and  then  a  goodly 
store  of  apples,  oranges,  nuts,  almonds,  and  raisins. 
^Vhen  these  were  removed  there  was  still  a  layer  of 
something  solid  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  which, 

.  being  investigated,  proved  to  consist  of  a  splendid 
plum-cake,  and  bottles  of  brandy,  rin,  and  rum,  with 
one  of  ginger  wine.  The  little  Todds  executed  a 
pas  de  all  sorts  round  the  hampers  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  delight,  and  Milly  and  her  father,  though 
less  demonstrative  in  their  transports,  were  harmy 
less  excited.  Before  they  had  recovered  from  their 
flesh  surprise  a  scufiling  was  heard  outside  the  door, 
u  if  something  was  rubbing  against  it  Milly  opiened 
it,  and  found  outside  a  boy,  whose  face  was  just  vis¬ 
ible  over  an  enormous  bundle  of  holly  and  mistletoe. 
He  struggled  into  the  shop  with  his  burden.  “  Please 
’m,  Mr.  Brown’s  compliments,  and  thought  you  might 
like  a  little  ’oily  and  miz  for  the  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions.  O  my  I  ain’t  it  prickly  neither.”  M^Tiereat 
he  dropped  it  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  and  disap¬ 
peared. 


“  Now,  father  dear,”  said  Milly,  “  you  had  better 
shut  up  the  shop  —  I’m  sure  you  won’t  be  able  to 
do  any  more  work  to-night.  Is  n’t  it  wonderful  ?  — 
just  lie  a  faiiy  tale  1  ” 

“  And  Mr.  Brown ’s  the  good  fairy  I  ”  said  John 
Todd.  “  Is  n’t  he  a  noble  gentleman  ?  Well,  I  think 
I  ’ll  shut  up,  dear.  He  said  he  was  n’t  in  a  hurry 
for  the  things,  and  I  don’t  feel  as  if  I  could  bring 
my  mind  down  again  to  trousers  to-night.” 

“  That ’s  a  dear  old  daddy,”  said  Milly.  “  And 
now  then  you  shall  have  your  beer  and  your  pipe, 
and  sit  in  the  comer,  and  see  us  put  up  this  lovely 
holly.  Is  n’t  it  beautiful  1  What  a  dear  old  gentle¬ 
man  Mr.  Brown  must  be  1  I  declare  I  quite  love  him 
already  1  ” 

“  Halloa !  ”  said  Mr.  Todd,  “  what  ’ll  Charley 
Collins  say  to  that  V  ” 

Milly  rushed  at  him,  and  shut  his  mouth  with  a 
kiss. 

“  Be  quiet,  do,  you  wicked  old  man,  that ’s  quite 
a  different  thing,  you  know  it  is.”  And  she  forth¬ 
with  began,  with  the  assistance  of  her  brothers,  to 
decorate  the  homely  room  with  the  Christmas  ever¬ 
greens.  It  was  worth  a  day’s  pay  to  anybody  (say 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  his  wages  are  tolerably  good) 
to  see  Milly’s  lithe  little  figure  stepping  from  chair 
to  chair,  or  standing  like  a  lively  little  statue,  on  the 
ricketiest  of  tables,  her  arms  held  high  above  her 
head,  and  her  dainty  little  white  fingers  flashing 
among  the  dark-green  holly,  and  deftly  insinuating 
sprigs  of  mistletoe  into  artfiil  places  where  nobody 
would  expect  them.  And  when  at  last,  having  hung 
holly  and  mistletoe  in  all  possible,  and  two  or  three 
impossible,  places,  she  sprang  lightly  to  the  floor, 
with  her  sunny  face  flushed,  and  her  nair  the  least 
bit  tumbled  by  her  exertions,  and  led  out  her  father 
by  both  hands  for  the  first  kiss  under  the  mistletoe, 
I  don’t  wonder  that  the  boys  hurrahed,  —  I  believe 
I  should  have  done  it  myself  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  I ’m  afraid,  by  the  way,  that  1  ’ve  done 
those  same  boys  great  injustice.  It  may  possibly  be 
imagined,  as  I  have  not  chronicled  their  remarks, 
that  they  were  silent.  O  dear,  no.  Quite  the  re¬ 
verse.  The  fact  is,  they  not  only  all  three  talked 
at  once,  but  they  all  talked  the  whole  time,  with  an 
effect  which  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  but  exceedingly 
diflicult  to  describe.  Had  Providence  made  me  three 
first-rate  short-hand  reporters,  instead  of  only  one 
gentleman  of  medium  size,  I  might  have  attempted 
it ;  though  even  then  I  (we,  I  should  sayj  should 
have  found  much  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  idiomat¬ 
ic  nature  of  the  young  gentlemen’s  conversation. 
Tho  number  of  “  gollys  ”  and  “  crikeys  ”  with  which 
it  was  embellished  was,  I  regret  to  say,  much  above 
what  is  considered  correct  in  polite  society,  and 
(like  the  organ-man’s  monkey,  who  never  would 
dance  but  to  the  genteelest  of  tunes)  I  find  I  never 
can  spell  those  vulgar  words.  At  last  the  merry 
party  retired  to  rest,  the  boys  to  dream  of  roast  pig, 
and  Milly  of —  Well,  never  mind,  we  won’t  in¬ 
trude,  but  don’t  you  wish  you  were  Charley  Collins  ? 

ir. 

Christmas  morning  came  at  last,  as  it  generally 
will,  if  you  only  wait  long  enough ;  and  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  sort  of  Christmas  morning  it  was.  Bright 
and  clear  and  cold,  with  the  snow  on  the  groimd 
crisp  and  hard,  the  sort  of  weather  that  makes  one 
wish  one  was  a  street  boy,  and  not  too  dignified  to 
cut  in  on  a  good  long  slide ;  the  sort  of  weather 
that  makes  you  button  up  your  great-coat  to  the 
chin,  and  case  your  hands  in  your  thickest  woollen 
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gloves;  the  sext  of  weather  (1  hope)  that  makes 
you  give  a  kindly  thought  to  your  poorer  brothers 
who  nave  no  great-coats  to  button,  and  no  warm 

§  loves  to  cover  their  frost-nipped  hands.  Rle  on 
le  logs,  by  all  means ;  heap  up  the  blazing  fire ; 
do  honor  to  the  dainty  cheer,  and  pass  round  the 
rare  old  wine.  But  little  they  know  of  Christmas 
who  think  to  win  its  magic  gifts  of  light  and  life 
and  joy  by  such  means  only.  A  single  spark,  lit 
by  your  bounty  in  a  poor  man’s  hovel,  shall  shed  a 
warmth  that  the  roaring  fire  in  your  own  mansion 
cannot  —  a  warm^  that  goes  straight  to  the 
heart,  ^e  frugal  meal,  spread  by  the  rich  man 
in  the  poor  man’s  home,  shall  bring  to  the  giver  a 
sweeter  sense  of  enjoyment  than  the  most  sumptuous 
banquet  spread  for  self  alone.  Happy  he  wno  has 
found  the  golden  key  —  who  knows,  and  uses  the 
knowledge,  that  the  treasimcs  of  Christmas  happiness 
are  reached  through  Christinas  charity. 

The  whole  of  the  Todd  family  woke  up  in  a 
thoroughly  Christmas  state  of  mino,  and  the  young¬ 
er  members  (as  might,  perhaps,  be  expected,  consid¬ 
ering  the  nature  of  their  dreams),  with  a  perfectly 
ferocious  appetite,  —  two  or  three  appetites  each, 
indeed.  Breakfast  over,  the  junior  branches  were 
despatched,  under  the  care  of  dear  old  Todd,  to 
church,  while  Sister  Milly  remained  at  home,  and 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  preparation  of  the 
anticipated  banquet.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Milly  had  never  seen,  much  less  cooked,  such  a  din¬ 
ner  in  her  life ;  but  cooks,  like  poets,  arc  bom  not 
made ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Rnnifer,  and  the 
simultaneous  use  of  all  the  fireplaces  in  the  house, 
Milly  got  on  splendidly,  and  astonished  herself  with 
her  success.  It  was  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  close  and  intimate  relation  in  which 
uiey  were  thus  placed,  that  Miss  Pinnifer  imparted 
to  Milly  a  secret 

“Milly,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  “I  want 
your  advice.” 

“Had  n’t  you  better  ask  father?”  said  Milly, 
conceiving  that  his  counsels  would  probably  be  of 
greater  value  than  her  own. 

“  No,  my  dear ;  no,  I  think  not  In  a  case  of — 
of  this  kind,  I  don’t  think  he  would  be  a  judge.  I 
want  to  know,  dear,  whether  I  look  best  in  my 
black  satin  spencer  and  pink  muslin  skirt  or  in 
my  Stuart  tartan.  Take  time  to  consider,  my 
dear.” 


“  They  ’re  both  very  nice,”  said  Milly.  “  The 
tartan  for  choice,  I  think.” 

“Do  you,  dear?  Now  I  was  thinking,  do  vou 
know,  that  the  tartan  was  rather  —  rather  'old- 


looking.  One  does  n’t  want  to  make  one’s  self  quite 
a  mid(fie-aged  person,  you  know,  dear.” 

“Of  course  not”  Milly;  “but  I  always 
thought  the  tartan  so  very  becoming.  What  makes 
you  so  particular  to-day  ?  ” 

“Wwl,  dear,  I  really  hardly  know  how  to  tell 
you.  But  we  girls  never  can  keep  our  little  se¬ 
crets,  can  we  ?^’  —  the  dear  creature  was  fifty  if 
she  was  a  day  —  “  the  fact  is  —  it ’s  —  it ’s  on  ac¬ 


count  of  Mr.  Brown,  dear.” 


Milly  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  but  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  The  old  lady  con¬ 
tinued,  — 


“  The  object  of  Mr.  Brown’s  coming,  my  dear, 
is,  as  yon  are  aware,  enveloped  in  myster}'.  He 
must  have  an  object,  you  know,  and  I  nave  reason 
to  imagine  —  strong  reason,  I  may  say  —  that  that 
object  IS  myself.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so  1”  said  Milly.  “  Pray  accept 


my  best  congratulations.  Has  he  declared  his  in. 
tentions  —  ” 

“  Well,  no,  dear,  I  can’t  say  he  has  exactly  de¬ 
clared  himself,  in  words  at  least ;  but  if  you  had 
only  seen  how  he  looked  —  you  could  n’t  mistake 
his  expression,  my  dear.  He  looked  at  me  with  a 
positive  smile,  quite  lover-like,  I  assure  you.  And 
then  he  insisted  on  coming  to  dinner.” 

“  Well,  dear,  I ’m  sure  I ’m  verj'  jileased,”  sjud 
Milly.  “  We ’ve  all  been  puzzled  to  account  for 
his  wanting  to  come,  and  I  dare  say  that ’s  it.  You 
won’t  forget  old  friends  when  you  are  a  grand  lady, 
will  you  ?  ” 

“  I  have  n’t  accepted  him  yet,  my  dear,”  said 
Miss  Pinnifer,  “  and  I  sha’  n’t  either,  the  first  time 
of  asking.  It  does  n’t  do  for  a  girl  to  make  herself 
too  cheap.  He  ’ll  have  to  be  very  attentive,  I  can 
tell  him,  if  he  expects  to  have  any  chance  with  me. 
O  dear !  O  dear !  he ’s  beginning  to  bum  ”  I 
[Concladed  next  week.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES.  | 

Don  CfisAK  de  Bajs.vn  is  to  be  set  to  music  for 
the  Grand  Opera,  Paris. 

A  STATUE  of  Mr.  Peabody  is  to  be  erected  at 
Rome  by  order  of  the  Pope. 

The  king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians  have  been 
visiting  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle. 

An  instrumental  concert  is  now  hehl  daily  in  the 
Concert  Hall  of  the  London  Cry.stal  Palace. 

Lady  East  lake  is  editing  the  life  and  corre¬ 
spondence  of  John  Gibson,  the  celebrated  sculptor. 

At  Mile.  Patti’s  last  appearance  at  Paris  sixtj- 
dollars  was  the  modest  price  demanded  for  stalls. 

On  the  day  following  Sainte-Beuve’s  death  was 
published  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Nouveaux 
LundU,  containing  the  last  critical  papers  we  shall 
ever  have  from  that  wonderful  pen. 

Garibaldi’s  long-expected  work,  “  Rome  in  the 
Nineteenth  Centmry,”  has  been  done  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Colonel  Chambers,  and  will  be  issued 
simultaneously  with  the  Italian  edition. 

By  the  death  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  de  Savunts.  M. 
Renan  was  a  candidate  for  the  appointment,  but  it 
has  been  conferred  on  M.  St  Marc  Girardin. 

The  Queen  of  Spain,  by  her  abdication  in  favor 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  has  removed  the  obstacles 
to  her  reception  by  the  Coiu^  of  Rome,  and  the 
Pope  has  sent  her  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the 
eternal  city. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
given  orders  for  the  construction  of  an  a^cultural 
map  of  France,  on  a  novel  plan.  It  will  be  built 
up  of  specimens  of  the  various  soils  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality. 

M  ESSRS.  Strahan  &  Co.  of  London,  and  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co.  of  Boston,  have  in  press  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  new  volume,  “The  Holy  Grail  and 
Other  Poems.”  The  English  and  the  American 
editions  will  be  published  simultaneously. 

The  Vicomte  H.  de  Beaumont  has  just  published 
his  “  Etudes  TTicoriques  et  Pratiques  sur  la  Pisci¬ 
culture.”  These  ichthyological  studies  form  the 
work  that  was  “  crowned  ”  last  year  at  Ae  scientific 
and  literary  congress  which  mot  at  Rodez. 
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It  is  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  ' 
South  Atrican  diamond-ifiggings  that  all  the  dia¬ 
monds  have  been  found  by  natives,  and  not  by 
Europeans.  The  natives  go  oh  all-fours,  scanning 
the  surface  and  scraping  with  their  nails:  while 
the  European  tries  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  an 
erect  attitude. 

Jerusalem  in  the  present  day  is  one  of  the  last 
places  for  literary  production.  An  unedited  tale 
from  “  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ”  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  printed  there  this  year,  with  a  French 
translation  by  M.  Charles  L.  Gannean.  It  is  the 
Historj'  of  the  Fisherman  Caliph  and  of  the  Caliph 
llaroun  al  Rashid. 

The  people  of  Manchester,  England,  are  giving 
signs  of  a  resolve  not  to  be  behind  in  ^e  attempt 
to  give  women  a  higher  education.  In  the  notice 
of  the  bill  for  the  Owens  College  Extension  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament  during  the  next  session, 
special  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  female 
on  precisely  tlie  same  terms  as  male  students. 

The  death  is  announced  at  an  advanced  age  of 
the  Rev.  William  Harness,  the  school-tellow  and 
friend  of  Lord  B\Ton.  Mr.  Harness  was  well  known 
in  the  field  of  literature  by  his  edition  of  “  Shake- 
yieare,”  and  his  contributions  to  the  Quarterly,  to 
Fraser’s,  and  Blackwood’s  Magazines.  His  last 
undertaking  was  writing  the  introduction  to  the 
“  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,”  which  he  just  lived 
to  sec  published. 

“  The  Graphic  ”  is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated 
paper  of  the  highest  class,  just  started  in  London. 
Its  editor  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Sutherland  Ed¬ 
wards.  Its  artistic  staff  numbers  Mr.  Armitage, 
A.  R.  A.,  Mr.  Faed,  R.  A.,  Sir  F.  Grant,  P.  R.  A., 
Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.  A.,  &c.,  &c.  'The  engraving  is 
intrusted  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas.  The  Graphic  is 
to  be  notable  both  for  its  literary  and  artistic  excel¬ 
lence,  and  promises  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
old  London  Illustrated  News. 

Steamboats  on  the  American  principle  are  to 
be  introduced  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva:  Travellers 
by  this  line  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  being 
permitted  to  leave  the  steamers  at  any  port  they 
choose,  and  continuing  their  journey  by  rail,  a 
mutual  system  of  tickets  having  been  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  hitherto  rival  companies.  The  cause  of 
this  unwonted  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss 
capitalists  is  said  to  be  the  rumor  which  has  reached 
them  that  a  Scotch  firm  had  been  applying  for 
permission  to  run  steamers  on  the  lake. 

According  to  the  English  papers,  the  Poet 
Laureate  is  building  for  himself  “  a  lordly  pleasure 
house,”  as  the  gentleman  who  is  making  £  4,000  a 
year  by  poet^  can  well  afford  to  do.  He  has 
cleared  some  nnc  forest  land  on  the  Surrey  Hills, 
not  far  from  Godaiming,  and  is  erecting  there  a 
spacious  dwelling,  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds. 
It  has  already  received  the  name  of  Tennyson 
House.  There  are  many  eligible? building-sites  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
pleasure  of  having  so  clever  a  neighbor  will  draw  a 
great  number  of  citizens  and  others  to  the  spot. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Eg}'ptian  bands  and  the 
dancing-girls  placed  an  important  part  in  the  wel¬ 
come  recently  given  to  toe  French  Empress  at 
Cairo.  Some  of  these  bands  were  composed  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  players,  others  had  only  three  or 


four,  and  these,  with  their  bagpipes  and  cymbals, 
and  their  wild  Saracenic  airs,  sounded  strangely 
out  of  place  in  those  crowded  streets.  Most  of  all 
the  throngs  clustered  round  the  dancing-girls,  whose 
posturings  are  altogether  indescribable ;  certainly 
no  description  can  prepare  one  for  their  outrageous 
indecency.  These  exliibitions  are  now  scarce  in 
Cairo,  as  the  Government  has  set  its  face  against 
them,  and  it  is  only  upon  occasions  of  this  sort  that 
they  are  to  be  witnessed  in  the  open  street. 

The  Courrier  de  Saiffon  states  that  some  heavy 
rains  in  that  colony  had  apparently  caused  a  com¬ 
motion  amongst  the  tigers.  “  One  of  these  animals 
was  captun*d  at  Baria.  Two  others  were  taken 
alive  in  traps,  at  Long-thanh.  A  third  tiger  in 
the  same  district  crept  one  night  into  the  telegraph 
office.  Scared  by  the  outcries  of  the  agents,  it 
made  its  escape,  leaving  in  its  passage  across  the 

Ealisades  numerous  traces  of  its  claws  and  tufts  of 
air.  At  Rach  Gia  two  Annamites  hunting  the 
wild  boar  were  surprised  by  a  tigress,  which  seized 
one  of  them,  upon  which  his  companion,  who  was 
armed  with  a  lance,  pierced  the  tigress  with  his 
weapon,  while  she  was  on  the  body  of  the  other 
hunter,  and  killed  her.  At  the  Thehinh  an  enor¬ 
mous  tigress  was  captured  on  the  1st  of  September, 
which,  while  in  the  trap,  gave  birth  to  three  cubs. 
The  parent  and  her  progeny  have  been  taken  to 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Saigon,  while,  to  make 
room  for  them,  one  of  those  magnificent  tigers 
which  it  at  present  possesses  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.” 


A  BLIND  MAN’S  LOVE. 

I  heard  the  humming  of  the  streets  forever, 

As  in  a  sleep,  —  the  people  came  and  went 
Around  my  seat  unseen,  like  shapes  that  pass 
Unseen,  but  heard,  in  haunted  lands ;  and  oft 
Light  laughter  and  a  motion  close  around  me. 

And  gentle  speech,  disturb’d  me.  What  to  me 
Was  MauteoiLs  interchange  of  day  and  night,  — 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  the  sun. 

Gathering  grayness,  and  the  rising  moon,  — 

And  what  to  me  was  light  of  sun  or  stars. 

Since  light  and  darkness  came  and  went  around. 
Unmark’d  by  weary  eyes  that  could  not  see. 

That  had  not  seen  the  day  for  seven  years ; 

Only,  when  sunlight  daily  went  away. 

My  world  grew  stiller,  colder,  —  that  was  all. 

And  I  was  hard  and  dull  at  twenty-three,  — 

Dull  with  my  grief,  hard  to  the  core  from  dwelling. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  in  the  dark  so  long ; 

One,  and  one  pleasure  only,  had  the  power  to  stir 
And  trouble  all  my  soul,  until  it  felt 
A  sunshine  of  its  own.  A  light  footfall, 

A  tender  greeting,  fluttering  of  a  dress, 

A  touch  as  soft  as  is  a  rose’s  leaf, 

'That  flutters  to  the  grass  and  makes  no  sound,  — 

These  were  the  intimations  of  a  world 

Beyond  my  sorrow,  the  admonishings 

Wmch  sweeten’d  that  dull  gloom  wherein  I  dwelt. 

O,  sweeter  far  than  any  beauteous  thing 

The  eye  could  look  upon,  one  little  name. 

One  little  soft  sweet  name,  I  murmur’d  o’er. 

Softly,  to  keep  my  heart  still :  ah  I  the  name. 

The  little  living  name  I  murmur’d  o’er. 

And  saw  in  golden  letters  in  the  dark  1 
May  I  May  1  May !  May !  —  it  brou^t  me  back  the 
time 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


When  I  could  see  the  roses  and  the  loaves, 

The  silver  splash  of  water,  the  blue  hills 
Netted  in  sunny  weather  I  May  I  May  I  May ! 

I  murmur’d  it  rorever  to  my  heart. 

For  joy,  for  joy  of  it!  ....  Sweeter  than  all 
To  sit  within  my  shadow-land,  and  hear 
ITiat  one  voice  singing,  while  a  little  hand 
I  could  not  see,  swept  o’er  the  trembling  keys. 

And  all  the  air  around  me  seem’d  to  mmt 
Into  a  vapor,  in  whose  midst  there  sat 
One  sweet  girl-shape  before  an  instrument, 

Her  bright  curls  snining,  and  her  eyes  of  blue 
Looking  on  me!  Then  tlie  sweet  soimd  would 
'  cease. 

The  vision  made  of  music  died  away. 

And  I  was  wearying  in  the  dark  again. 

At  seventeen,  a  fever  struck  me  down. 

And  1  arose,  and  found  the  world  was  gone. 

And  nothing  but  a  shadow  world  remain’d. 

Six  weary  years  we  dwelt  in  London  town. 

My  mother  seeking  for  her  stricken  son 
Such  help  and  skill  as  only  could  be  found 
In  that  great  cloud  of  sound ;  for  such  it  was. 

And  nothing  more,  to  me.  But  naught  avail’d ! 

All  skill  fell  powerless  —  still  those  weary  eyes 
Beheld  not  —  still  I  wearied  and  grew  hard  — 

Still  moan’d  and  pray’d  to  God  that  I  might  die. 
Till  that  new  friend,  a  neighbor’s  child,  came  near. 
Made  light  of  music,  gave  my  soul  within 
Eyes  to  perceive  and  passion  to  create. 

And  haunted  me  with  touch,  and  scent,  and  sound. 
Such  as  made  darkness  more  divine  at  times 
Than  seeing  and  the  sunshine. 

Then  at  last. 

Strange  as  a  trumpet  wakening  the  dead 
To  wonder  and  white  robes,  came  blessed  light ; 
Light,  light, — a  revelation;  and  I  saw. 

Yet,  for  a  time,  the  motion  of  the  world 
Look’d  dim  and  ghostly  —  shapes  like  phantoms 
came  — 

Strange  as  those  wondrous  flashes  on  the  ball 
Of  darkness,  and  my  spirit  was  oppress’d 
With  the  unaccustom’d  burden  of  the  sense. 

Slow,  as  a  lily  opens,  leaf  by  leaf. 

Light  deepen’d  —  brightening,  brightening  —  till 
at  last, 

Full-orb’d,  great,  golden  as  a  lily’s  heart. 

Unclosed  G^’s  perfect  day. 

Then,  as  I  sat. 

Breathless  with  the  new  bliss  of  the  bright  world. 
Soft  motion  and  the  flutter  of  a  dress 
Disturb'd  me.  Turning,  radiant  as  a  rose, 

I  saw  a  face  I  knew  not ;  —  strange  and  meek. 

Not  beauteous  —  ^’es  not  luminous,  looks  not  light. 
Like  those  which  I  had  pictured  in  my  dream ; 

Yet  the  face  smiled  upon  me  eagerly. 

And  lighten’d  as  it  smiled,  —  while,  darkening, 

I  flush’d  and  murmur’d  inarticulate  words. 

And,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  she  cried  aloud 
In  the  same  voice  that  I  had  loved  so  long 
In  darkness  —  in  the  same  beloved  voice 
That  I  had  fondled  in  nw  shadow-land. 

“  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  May  !  ”  whereon 
I  shiver’d  and  felt  cold. 

For  all  the  world 

Seem’d  bitter  and  a  cheat.  The  face  I  dream’d. 
The  light  young  delicate  face  with  eyes  of  blue. 
Had  faded  in  tme  golden  light  of  day ; 


And  in  its  place  a  pensive  twilight  cheek, 

A  common  creature  of  the  clay,  with  eyes 
Not  luminous  like  the  eyes  I  mode  it  dream. 
Linger’d  and  smiled.  The  world  seem’d  suddenly 
Stale  and  unprofitable  —  all  the  bliss  of  light 
Was  bitter  —  all  the  fragrant  sense  of  love 
Seem’d  like  a  wither’d  feast-day  posy  found 
At  daybreak,  when  the  revellers  are  gone. 

In  the  stale-smelling  ball-room  of  the  feast. 

Then  I  beheld  her,  Uke  a  frighten’d  hind. 

With  widening  eyeballs  shrink,  and  feeling  shamed 
To  look  so  coldly  on  my  little  friend, 

I  squeezed  a  feeble  smile  into  my  cheeks. 

And  took  her  hand :  she,  fluttering  from  my  touch, 
Stood  musing ;  and  I  saw  her  as  she  lived  — 

A  pensive  woman,  delicate-limb'd  and  small, 

With  brown  hair  braided  o’er  Madonna  brows. 

And  dark  eyes  suffering  from  the  gentle  light 
They  shed  on  others  :  on  her  brow  the  light 
Falling  subdued  and  gentle.  This  my  May ! 

This  golden-hair,  the  spirit  of  my  dream  ! 

Nay,  then,  the  world  was  bitU'r  and  a  cheat ! 

Ah,  love,  my  love  1  come  nearer.  Let  me  kiss 
The  broad,  pure  brow ;  and,  kissing,  may  I  kiss 
Away  all  sorrow.  Sweeter  this  soft  hair. 

Silver’d  with  the  miraculous  snows  of  time. 

Than  all  the  luminous  looks  that  e’er  beguiled 
Rash  sailors  to  the  shallows !  Yet,  at  first. 

This  perfect  face  repell’d  me  —  it  arose 
Coldly,  like  something  strange,  to  which  the  voice 
I  knew  so  well  seem’d  alien  ;  and  I  loathed 
The  light  for  changing  thee ! 

Then,  for  long  days 

The  face  withdrew,  and  left  me  to  my  thoughts. 
And  the  streets  murmur’d,  and  the  world  look’d 
bright. 

And  shadow-land  had  died  into  a  dream. 

Ne’er  had  I  felt  so  utterly  alone ! 

Yea,  darkness  had  been  blest  society ; 

But  now  the  light  was  solitude  indeed. 

Now  shall  I  tell  by  what  slow  witchery. 

Dear  love,  I  grew  to  yearn  for  those  soft  eyes 
And  that  pale,  asking  face.  How,  in  the  light 
That  was  as  darkness,  unaware,  again 
I  hearken’d  for  thy  foot ;  and  how  I  wept, 

When  from  a  distant  chamber  came  to  mine 
The  trouble  of  thy  singing.  Then  I  cried 
Thy  name  out  loudly,  like  a  fever’d  man. 

And  gently  up  before  me  rose  a^ain 
The  twilight  of  thy  face ;  and  all  at  once 
I  felt  I  loved  it  —  not  as  youn^  men  love  — 

Not  with  the  fever’d  humor  of  the  flesh  — 

Not  as  1  loved  that  wondrous  face  in  dream  — 

But  strangely,  clingingly,  and  helplessly. 

As  weary  men  ask  rest,  as  fever’d  lipe 
Crave  coolness,  as  in  the  parch’d  Syrian  sands. 
Under  the  sun’s  insufferable  blaze. 

Men  seek  the  shadow  of  the  locust-tree. 

Yea,  how  I  love  thee !  Dearest,  draw  the  blind. 
And  do  not  light  the  lamp,  but  let  me  sit 
In  darkness  as  of  old ;  and  play  to  me 
The,  tune  I  loved  so  in  my  shadow-land. 

When  I  conceived  thee  other  than  thou  wert. 

Yet  never  purer, dearer!  .  .  .  So,  O  Soul, 

Wliat  pictures  come  and  fade  before  thy  sight  I 
All  life  is  hush’d  —  the  world,  the  dayligh  t,  f 
To  twilight  and  a  silvery  star  of  sound ! 

Robeht  Buchanan. 
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